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Coming ETUDE 
- Features - 


£Magnifying Christmas 
£Musical Joy 

TWELVE PRESENTS FOR THE 
PRICE OF ONE 



Coming ETUDE 
- Features - 


LAWRENCE 

TIBBETT 

Metropolitan Opera Star 

"Should 1 Change 
Teachers?" 



OSSIP 

GABRILOWITSCH 

Pianist - Conductor 

"Progress in 

Piano Playing." 



MISCHA ELMAN 

Celebrated Violinist 

"Practical Violin 
Study." 



TOBIAS 

MATTHAY 

Renowned Piano Pedagogue 

"Music in Education." 



DR. PERCY 

GOETSCHIUS 

Distinguished Theorist 

"Rules and Exceptions 
in Composition." 



MUSIC . . . 

... in each issue that, 
at sheet music rates, 
sells for more than 
double the price of 
a year's subscription 


After the candles burn out on the 
Christmas Tree isn’t it a wonderful 
thing to have the Christmas thought 
revived every month for a year. 
Thousands have done this for decades 
by giving The Etude as a Christmas 
gift. 


It’s so easy, so satisfactory, so inexpensive, so 
appropriate. 

Just send us the names and addresses of as many 
friends as you want to delight with a subscription 
at Christmas time. Enclose two dollars for one 
subscription, $3.00 for two gift subscriptions and 
thereafter $1.50 for each additional gift subscription. 
Then we will immediately notify each friend by 
sending this charming Christmas gift card in four 
colors. 

This offer is limited strictly until December 31st, 
1934. 



CLAUDE DEBUSSY 

Noted French Composer 

"A Posthumously Published 
Interview." 

By Maurice Dumesnil 


GRETE 

STUECKGOLD 

Metropolitan Opera Star 

"If You Were 

My Pupil." 


WALTER 

GIESEKING 

Piano Virtuoso 

"Increasing the Resources 
of the Piano." 


MORIZ 

ROSENTHAL 

Piano Virtuoso 

"Lesson on Chopin's 
Funeral March." 


DR. HOWARD 

HANSON 

American Composer and 
Educator 

"Radio Music 

Everywhere." 


MUSIC . . . 

... in abundance 
for the student 
for the layman 
for the child 
for the teacher 
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THE HARCOURT, BRACE MUSIC DEPARTMENT 

Albert E. Wier, Editor 

PRESENTS FOUR NEW AND DISTINCTIVE MUSIC COLLECTIONS 


PIECES FOR TWO PIANOS—Four Hands 

If you do any two-piano playing, this collection of 
48 classic, romantic and modem compositions is in¬ 
dispensable for recital, study or recreation. There 
is a 200-word note of general musical interest pre¬ 
ceding each composition, also a page of twelve recital 
programs taken entirely from the contents. There are 
separate books for Piano I and Piano II; the volumes 
are large in size (10/>"xl3}/2") ■ The notes are 
large; 224 pages in each volume. In sheet music form, 
these 48 pieces would cost $125.00. Be sure to read 
the Contents given below. 

Composer Index 

.Valse (Suite Op. 15) Lalo.Andante (Sym. Espagnole) 

Aria (Orchestra Suite) Liszt.Rhapsody No. 2 



Bizet . . . 
Borodin. 
Brahms. . 


Clen 


.Toccata and Fugue MacDowel! 

.Adagio "Moonlight" Massenet. 

.Turkish March Mendelssohn. 

."L'Arlesienne” Minuet " • • •• 

.Au Couvent Meyerbeer. 

.Andante, Op. 34 bis Moczkowski. 

... Hungarian Dance No. 5 Mozart.... 

. .Waltzes Op. 39 (Mosaic) Rachmaninoff. . . 

.Espana Rhapsody " • • • • 

.Funeral March Op. 35 Rameau. 

. "Military" Polonaise Rimsky-Korsakow 


Scotch Poem 
. Aragonaise (Le Cid) 

. .. Rondo Capriccioso 

. Nocturne 

. . . .Coronation March 
. Spanish Dance No. 1 
. .. .Rondo alia Turca 
Nuit L"Amour, Op. 5 
. Prelude in CS Minor 
.Gavotte & Variations 
..Scheherazade 


/'Minute” Waltz Op. 64 Rubinstein.Romance, Op. 44, No. 


Debussy 

Franck . 

Gluck. . 

Godard. 

Grieg. . . 

Handel 
Henselt. 
Ippolitow-Iwanov 


.Sonata in Bb Major Sai 

.L'apres midi d'une faune Scarlatti ... 

_Slavonic Dance No. 1 Schubert. .. 

...Finale (Violin Sonata) Stavenhagen 

.Gavotte (Iphigenia) Tarenghi... 

.Second Mazurka Tschaikowsk; 

. .Wedding at Troldhaugen Wagner. 

.Vivace and Largo " . 

.If I Were a Bird Widor. .. .. 

.Procession of Sardar Wilm.Sarabande, Op. 62 


Le Cygne (The Swan) 

.Pastorale 

.Marche Militaire 

. .. Caprice in C Major 

. Serenata 

.En Troika 

o. Act III (Lohengrin) 

.Magic Fire Scene 

Adagio (April Tale) 
' '■ande, r " 


PRICE $7.50 (Complete in two books) 


THE DAYS OF THE HARPSICHORD 

This is the first volume of a series to be known as 
“The Pianist’s Music Shelf.” It contains 80 
melodic compositions by more than fifty famous Eng¬ 
lish, French, German and Italian harpsichord com¬ 
posers in the period from 1500 to 1750. All these 
pieces are adapted for playing on the piano, and you 
will find them most delightful. There is a paragraph 
of interesting comment before each composition, and 
forty authentic likenesses of the composers. The book 
contains 192 pages (9"xl2"). Be sure to read the 
Contents given below. 



Arne. Gavotte 

Aubert. Forlana 

Bach, J. C. Allegro 

Bach, J. C. F. Rondo 

Bach, J. S. Aria 

" Bourree 

" Chorale 

" Fantasia 

" ..... Prelude fnC 

Bach, P. E. Rondo 

" Solfeggio 

Bach, W. F.Minuet 

Blow .Courante 

Bohm. Presto 

Bull.King's Hunt 

Byrd.Carman's Whistle 

Campra. Passepied 

Corelli-Folies d'Espagne 

Couperin. .. .Bandoline, La 
" ...Soeur Monique 
Dandrieu.. Sorrowing Maid 
Daquin.Cuckoo, The 


Composer Index 

Debouches.Sarabande 

Durante.Gigue 

Farnaby.New Sa-Hoo 

" .Toye, A 

Frescobaldi. Courante 

Froberger. .Auf die Mayerin 

Galuppi.Gigue 

Geminiani. Allegro 

Gibbons.Queen’s Command 
Gluck.... Andante ( Orfeo ) 

" _Caprice (Alceste) 

" . .Gavotte (Iphigenia) 

" ...Musette (Armida) 
Gossec... .Gavotte (Rosina) 

Graun. Gigue 

Handel. Bourree 

" Harmonious Blacksmith 
" ....Largo (Xerxes) 

" Sarabande 

Hasse.Adagio & Gigue 

Kirnberger.Lutine, La 

" Polonaise 

Kuhnau... .Prelude Bourree 
Leclair.Sarabande 

PRICE $2.50 


Loeillet... 

Lotti. 

Lully. 

Marcello. . 
Marchand. 
Marpurg . 
Marti ' 


.. Courante 
. . Pur dtcesti 

.Gigue 

.... Presto 
. . . Gavotte 
.. Badine, La 
... Gavotte 


Mattheson. 

Muff at.. Rigaudon 

Paradies. Minuet 

Pergolee.Aria "Nina” 

Purcell.. .Harpsichord Suite 

Rameau.Gavotte & Var. 

" .Tambourin 

Rossi.Andantino 

Sammartini.Vivace 

Scarlatti, A. Minuet 

Scarlatti, D. Capriccio 

" Pastorale 

" .Tempo di Ballo 

Tartini. . . Andante 


Verac 


. Gavo 


THE DAYS OF CORELLI AND BACH 

This is the first volume of a series to be known as 
“The Violinist’s Music Shelf.” It contains 75 
melodic compositions by more than fifty famous Eng¬ 
lish, French, German and Italian composers in the 
period from 1600 to 1725. Most of these composi¬ 
tions were originally written for the violin; a few 
are arrangements of masterpieces written for other in¬ 
struments. Each number is preceded by an informa- 
tory note, and there are more than thirty authentic 
pictures of great violinists. 256 pages (9"xl2"), 
separate violin and piano accompaniment parts. Be 
sure to read the Contents given below. 



PIECES FOR ALTO SAXOPHONE 


This volume, for Eb Alto Saxophone with piano ac¬ 
companiment, contains 69 pieces by more than fifty 
classic and modern composers. Each arrangement has 
been specially prepared for the saxophone. The range 
of technical difficulty is wide—more than fifty of the 
compositions are melodic in character, and can easily 
be mastered by the average player. The book is full 
sheet music size (lOJY'xl 3 J/ 2 "), engraved in extra 
large notes, 96 pages in the solo and 216 pages in the 
accompaniment part. There is a paragraph of inter¬ 
esting information on each piece. Be sure to read the 
Contents given below. 



" . Bourree 

" . Chorale 

Bach, P. E.Andante 

Espressivo 

Bach, W. F.Larghetto 

" .Allegro 

Benda.Minuet 

Biber. Gavotte 

Bonporti.Lamento 

Boyce.Country Dance 

Burney. Pastorale 

Campra.Passepied 

Corbett. Sarabande 

" Courante 

Corelli. . . .Suite in F Major 


Composer Index 

.. Soeur Monique 

. Courante 

.Gavotte 

.Adagio 

. Allegretto 

. Minuet 

.Andante 

. Gavotte 

. Musette 

. Gavotte 

.Tambourin 

.Bourree 

. Sarabande 

. Sarabande 

. Tambourin 

.Adagio 

.Allegretto 

. Largo 


Lully.Canaries 

" Courante 

Martini. Gavotte 

Nardini. Adagio 

Pergolese.Siciliana 

Pugnani. Largo 

Purcell.Cebell 

Rameau.Tambourin 

Rebel.The Bells 

Rossi.Andantino 

Sammartini. Vivace 

Scarlatti, A.Aria 

" Minuet 

Scarlatti, D.Pastorale 

" .Tempo di Ballo 

Senaille.Vivace 

Tartini.Andante 

" Gigue 

Torelli.Prelude 

Veracini. Minuet 

" Gavotte 

Vivaldi.Adagio 


Aitken.Serenade 

Arensky.Serenade 

Bach, J. S. Air 

” Allegro 

" Chorale 

Bachmann. .Song of Spring 

Beethoven.Adagio 

" Romance 

Boisdeffre... .By the Brook 

Brahms.Cradle Song 

Cesek.Barcarolle 

Chopin. Mazurka 

" "Minute” Waltz 

" .... Nocturne, Op. 9 

" .. .Nocturne, Op. 37 

" .Waltz, Op. 18 

Corelli.La Folia 

Cui. Allegro scherzoso 

Dancla.Simple Histoire 

Debussy.Reverie 

Delibes.Passepied 

Durand.Waltz, Op. 83 

Dvorak. Ballade 


For sale at all music stores in the United States 


Composer Index 

Fibich. Poem 

Franck. Allegretto 

Garcin. Chanson 

Gaubert. Caprice 

Genin. Polacca 

Giordani.... Caro mio ben 

Gluck. Gavotte 

Godard........ Canzonetta 

Grieg. Berceuse 

Handel. Bourree 

" Sarabande 

Hauser.Rhapsody 

Haydn.Gipsy Rondo 

Lalo. Andante 

Leclair.Tambourin 

Liszt.Liebestriium 

Lotti. Aria 

Mendelssohn. Andante 

” Violin Concerto 
Meyer-Helmund.. Melodie 

Mozart.Minuet 

Paganini.... Moto perpetuo 
Poznanski.Serenade 

PRICE $5.00 


Rameau.Tambourin 

Rimsky-Korsakow. Romance 
" Hymn to the Sun 

" .Bumble Bee 

Saint-Saens. Prelude 

Sarasate.... Caprice Basque 

Schubert. L’Abeille 

" .Ave Maria 

Schumann. Nachtstuck 

" Romance 

Sibelius.Valse Triste 

Spohr. Barcarolle 

Strauss, R.Reverie 

" Andante 

Svendsen. Romance 

Tschaikowsky. . Canzonetta 

" Melodie 

Vieuxtemps. Ballade 

Wagner.Album Leaf 

Wieniawski.Legende 

" Romance 

Wormser.Reverie 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY—383 Madison Avenue—New York 





































































































































































































































THE ETUDE 




SPECIAL NOTICES 

AND 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


SPECIAL NOTICES 


FOR, SAFE—Saxophone self instructor 
and songs, unpublished. Write Box 24 
Kiel Post Office, Wise. 


FOR SAFE—Conservatory 


POSITION WASTED—Organist, piano 
teacher desires location in college or pri¬ 
vate work in community desiring musical 
development. Address H care of THE 
ETUDE. 

BAND BIASTER WANTS POSITION: 

Member American Bandmasters’ Associa¬ 
tion. Five years 1st flute—Major Sym¬ 
phony Orchestra, play and teach all wood¬ 
winds, thoroughly schooled musician and 
experienced conductor. Full library—ar- 
mpose. Age 29, gentile, very best 


ANNOUNCEMENTS | 


HARMONY, Counterpoint, Correcting, 
Accompaniments. Traverse Music Studios, 
Traverse City, Mich. 


FOR SAFE—Over 5000 copies sheet 
music, mostly Century Edition. Violin, 
Vocal and Piano solos, 3ff a copy; 100 copies 
$2.50. Send 3d stamp for list. Black’s Music 
Service, 3609 Central Ave., Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

ORGANISTS NOTICE—Orchestra Organ 
taught by mail for radio work. Results 
guaranteed. Song Service Studio, James¬ 


town, N. Dak. 


_ .a play "bl__ _____ 

Ultra Modern Styles without affecting 
your classical “bearings." Be able to en¬ 
tertain friends with popular music. Write: 
J. L. C. Song Service Studios, 135th St. & 
Walnut Ave., New York City. 


CORRESPONDENCE SINGING COURSE. 
Small Monthly Payments. 

Dr. Wooler. 1511 Boone Court, 
Lakeland, Fla. 


HARMONY BY CORRESPONDENCE— 

Clear, simple, thorough, inexpensive. 
Edmund Severn, 1063 Franklin St., Mel¬ 
rose, Mass. 


TUNE YOUR OWN PIANO—Simplified 
instruction book and necessary tools, 
complete for $4.95. Ed. M. Ross, Mans¬ 
field, Pa. 


EXPERT COMPOSING, Arranging, Re- 


Len Fleming, 


r teachers. Leschetizky principles. "Mas¬ 
sring Thirds” for $1.00. All your prob- 
■ ims. Rates quoted for your special re¬ 
quirements. Write to Austin Roy Keefer, 
Langhorne, Pa. 

NIUSIC ARRANGED, for Band, Or¬ 
chestra, and Piano Solo. Prof. Cipollone, 
Tamaqua, Pa. 


Information for 
Etude Readers & Advertisers 


The Etude Music Magazine 


entered as second-class matter January li 
1884, at the P. O. at Phila., Pa., un¬ 
der the Act of March 3, 1879. Copy¬ 
right, 1934, by Theodore Presser 


Subscription Price 

$2.00 a year in U. S. A. and Possessions, 
Argentine, Bolivia, Brazil, Colombia, Costa 
Rica, Cuba, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, 
El Salvador, Guatemala, Mexico, Nica¬ 
ragua, Paraguay, Republic of Honduras, 
Spain, Peru and Uruguay. Canada, $2.25 
per year. All other countries, $3.00 per 

Single' copy. Price 25 cents. 
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zMusic zJXtagazine 

Copyright. 198i. In Theodore Presser Co. for V. S. A. and Great Britain 
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A MONTHLY JOURNAL FOR THE MUSICIAN, THE MUSIC STUDENT AND ALL MUSIC LOVERS 

Editor published by Associate Editor 

JAMES FRANCIS COOKE 1712-1714 chestnut street, Philadelphia, pa. EDWARD ELLSWORTH HIPSHER 
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THE WORLD OF -MUSIC 


Interesting and Important Items Gleaned in a Constant Watch on 
Happenings and Activities Pertaining to Things Musical Everywhere 


HEINRICH ZOLLNER has celebrated his 
eightieth birthday at Freiburg, Germany. 
There were a series of concerts of his com¬ 
positions and a performance of his opera, 
‘ The Sunken Bell,” in honor of the event. 
The artist will be remembered as having been, 
from 1890-1898 the conductor of the German 
Liederkranz of New York and as the com¬ 
poser of “The New World” which took first 
prize at the Cleveland Sangerfest. 

■<j - »• 

THE WHITE TOP FOLK FESTIVAL 
brought together ten thousand of mountain 
folk and city residents, when held on August 
17th and 18th, at Marion, Virginia. There 
were many contests of folk singing and on 
the humbler instruments of the mountain dis¬ 
tricts—the fiddle, banjo and guitar—as well 
as of the folk crafts. 

•a-»• 

THE FORTY-FIRST FESTIVAL of the 
Free Church Choral Union of England 
brought together, at the historic old Crystal 
Palace of suburban Sydenham (London), 
a group of twelve hundred singing participants 
from one hundred choirs. 


THE SHANGHAI CHORAL SOCIETY 
has made its first public appearance, with the 
assistance of the Shanghai Municipal Orches¬ 
tra. And it gave not a few oratorio choruses 
and part-songs but the monumental “Mass in 
B minor” of Bach. The program bore'a page 
of analytical notes, said to have been “better 
than their equivalent in certain London pro¬ 
grams,” and presented the text of the mass 
in Chinese, English, French, German, Rus¬ 
sian and Japanese. Trust the Chinese to do 
things well! The “Choral Symphony” of 
Beethoven is announced as the probable sec¬ 
ond offering. 


THE OPERA HOUSE OF MADRID (for¬ 
merly Royal Opera), opened in 1850 after 
having been built at a cost of ten million 
francs (two million dollars), is to be reopened 
in October of 1937 with restorations at a 
cost of twenty-two million pesetas (about 
seven million dollars at present exchange). 


ENRIQUE FERNANDEZ ARBOS recent¬ 
ly conducted a program of Spanish music by 
the Concert Orchestra of Budapest, with 
much success. 

•s--f> 

ACCORDION NEWS, in the freshness of 
its Volume 1, Number 1, is a welcome visitor 
to our office. There is a field for just such 
a journal, to develop activities and common 
interests among the devotees of this no longer 
humble instrument. 


EUGENE GOOSSENS, conductor of the 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, has received 
from the French Government the insignia of 
Chevalier of the Legion of Honor, in recog¬ 
nition of his services to French musical art 
in both England and the United States. 

•3-»■ 

BRAZILIAN OPERA had its “day in the 
sun” when, on August 15th the “Maria Tudor” 
of Carlos Gomez, the Brazilian composer, 
was presented at Rio de Janeiro, with a cast 
entirely of Brazilian singers. 

FANNY DAVIES, one 
of the most eminent pian- 
JHF ists which England has 

y*L given to the world, and one 

' of the most brilliant and 

P* devoted pupils and dis¬ 

ciples of Clara Schumann, 
L passed away on September 

’ 1st, in London. Born June 

Fanny 27, 1861, she made her 

Davies first public appearance at 

six, in Birmingham. She 
entered the Leipzig Conservatory in 1882, to 
study under Reinecke, Jadassohn and Paul; 
and she spent the following two years with 
Mme. Schumann at Frankfort. Miss Davies 
made many tours of the Continent, introduc¬ 
ing numerous new works and with them com¬ 
positions of the old English composers, es¬ 
pecially of William Byrd. 


THE WEINER SANGERKNABEN 
(Vienna Boy Singers) visited London for a 
concert on October 9th, at Queen’s Hall. 
Established by the Austrian Imperial Court 
in 1498, as a choir of the Imperial Chapel, 
many who were later to become famous in 
the musical world have been among its choris¬ 
ters. Of these were Franz Joseph Haydn, his 
less known brother, Michael, and Schubert, 
and, among modern musicians, Felix Mottl, 
the famous Wagnerian conductor, and 
Clemens Krauss, now director of the Vienna 


THE THREE CHOIRS FESTIVAL of Eng¬ 
land this year took on the nature of an Elgar 
Commemoration Festival. Although “The 
Kindom,” only, was set down as a memorial 
performance, there were also presentations 
of “The Dream of Gerontius” and of the 
“Second Symphony.” 

•3 - sc 

THE CHICAGO GRAND OPERA COM¬ 
PANY began, on November 11th, a season 
of six weeks, with “Turandot” as the opening 
performance, with Maria Jeritza in the title 
role. An unusual offering of the season will 
be “Boris Godounoff” in English, with 
Lawrence Tibbett as the unfortunate Czar; 
and, also, Jeritza will appear as Salome in 
the Strauss opera of that name. 

.3 - 8 . 

ARTURO TOSCANINI is reported to have 
replied with a decided “No” to an invitation 
from Frau Winifred Wagner to appear at the 
1936 Bayreuth Festival; and this even though 
Frau Winifred’s daughter, the Countess Gra- 
vina, went all the way to Salzburg to present 
the invitation in person. 


DEVELOPING AMERICAN CONDUC¬ 
TORS is a new activity of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra. Dr. Stokowski has announced 
that for three months there will be an experi¬ 
ment of giving to members of the orchestra, 
with a talent for conducting, practice in lead¬ 
ing groups of the regular orchestra men, 
which he will form. An idea worthy of emu- 


THE “ORFEO” of Monteverdi, in the 
transcription of Giacomo Orefice, was given 
in scenic form, on September 19th, at Perugia, 
Italy, as a part of a historical course of the 
Italian music of the sixteenth century. 


THE DUNEDIN JUNIOR ORCHESTRA 
(New Zealand) is a flourishing organization 
under the leadership of Roy Spackman, which 
recently gave a program in the Town Hall 
Concert Chamber. Compositions of Mozart, 
Brahms, Schumann, Schubert and Sir Arthur 
Sullivan were among those presented. 

•s-»• 

THE CANADIAN COLLEGE OF OR¬ 
GANISTS met in convention from August 
27th to 30th, at Toronto. Interesting fea¬ 
tures of the event were a recital by T. J. 
Crawford, Mus. Bac., F. R. C. O.; a program 
of Tudor Music under the direction of Dr. 
Healy Willan; visits to interesting church 
organs; a garden party and tea at the country 
estate of Mr. and Mrs. F. T. James; and a 
dinner at the Royal York Hotel. 


THE D’OYLY CARTE OPERA COM¬ 
PANY, direct from London, has been giving 
the Gilbert and Sullivan comic operas to 
crowded houses of New York. Best of all, 
they have been preserving the true Gilbert 
and Sullivan atmosphere, “a decided relief 
from the modernizing which American pro¬ 
ducers of these operas seem compelled to in¬ 
dulge in.” After all, why attempt to gild pure 
gold? 



MUSIC IN JERUSALEM has received a 
real impetus through the fine organ installed 
in the beautiful Young Men’s Christian Asso¬ 
ciation Building. On it Mrs. Douglas H. 
Decherd has been giving a series of recitals 
which have drawn immense audiences. Mrs. 
Decherd is a native of Oberlin, Ohio, where 
she received her masters degree in organ 
study at the Oberlin Conservatory, as a pupil 
of the late Dr. George W. Andrews. 

THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
ORGAN BUILDERS held, on August 28th, 
its annual meeting, at the Hotel Commodore 
of New York, when it reviewed the accom¬ 
plishments of its first year, discussed the re¬ 
sults of its code, and planned for future prog- 


THE CENTENARY of St. James’ Episco¬ 
pal Church of Chicago was celebrated by 
special musical services on four Sundays, for 
which special compositions were written by 
T. Tertius Noble, Healy Willan (of Toronto), 
Clarence Dickinson, David McK. Williams 
and others. T. Tertius Noble was a guest 
on October 21st and David McK. Williams 
on November 4th, on which occasions these 
composers’ works were important parts of 
the services. 


THE MUSIC TEACHERS NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION will meet from December 
27th to 29th, at Milwaukee, Wisconsin, with 
Karl W. Gehrkens presiding. Special atten¬ 
tion will be given to the discussion of “Music 
in the Colleges”; “The Organ, and Organ 
Music”; “American Composition”; and 
“Piano Class Teaching.” Among leading 
speakers will be J. Lawrence Erb, Palmer 
Christian, Paul Boepple, Cecil Burleigh, and 
Otto Ortmann. There will be demonstra¬ 
tions of Class Teaching and of Dalcroze 
Eurhythmies, orchestraL concerts, and a recital 
of easy compositions of modern composers, 
by Hans Barth. For information relating 
to membership, write to D. M. Swarthout, 
Secretary, University of Kansas, Lawrence, 
Kansas. 


“THE WRECKERS,” by Dame Ethel 
Smyth, was presented on September 24th, at 
Covent Garden, London, in the season of 
six weeks of the English Opera Company 
organized by the Blois-Szarvazy Syndicate. 
It had not been heard for more than twenty 
years, but again created a favorable impres- 


THE CHICAGO SYMPHONY ORCHES¬ 
TRA, under Dr. Frederick Stock and Eric 
DeLamarter, will commemorate the two hun¬ 
dred and fiftieth anniversary of the birth of 
Johann Sebastian Bach by giving special 
prominence to his works throughout the cur¬ 
rent season. As special events in this con¬ 
nection there will be performances of the 
“Mass in B minor” and of the “St. Matthew 
Passion,” with the assistance of- the famous 
Apollo Club. 


SIR GEORGE HENSCHEL, founder and 
first conductor of the Boston Symphony Or¬ 
chestra, died on September 10th, at Aviemore, 
Scotland. Born of Polish parents, in Breslau, 
on February 18, 1850, he was educated in 
the Leipzig Conservatory and Berlin Con¬ 
servatory. He first established a reputation 
as a vocal soloist and recitalist, then married 
the young American soprano, Lillian Bailey, 
and in 1881 accepted the invitation of Col. 
Lee Higginson to organize the Boston Sym¬ 
phony Orchestra, which he soon made one 
of the leading’orchestras of this country. 

•3-B* 

THE MUSIC EDUCATORS NATIONAL 
CONFERENCE is a new name for the Music 
Supervisors National Conference. The change 
was made at the biennial business meeting 
at Chicago, on April twelfth. The change 
is one of name only and in no way indicates 
a difference of policy in the organization. 

•3-—- f 

THE FAMOUS HALLE 
ORCHESTRA concerts, of 
Manchester, England, are 
announced with a series of 
guest conductors. Sir 
Thomas Beecham will lead 
for one third of the season, 
and the other two thirds 
will be divided among 
John Barbarolli, Edward Edward C. 

C. Bairstow, N. Malko, Bairstow 
Malcolm Sargent, Karl 
Schuricht, Forbes, Szell, and Szenkar. Of 
choral works, the “Messiah” will be given 
under Bairstow; and Bach’s “Mass in B 
minor” and Ethel Smith’s “The Prison,” 
under Beecham. 

(Continued on page 757) 



MUSIC AXIOM FOR DECEMBER 


MAKE CHRISTMAS CHEER WITH MUSIC! 


MUSIC STUDY EXALTS LIFE 
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The Etude Historical 
Musical Portrait Series 
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CHARLES S. JEKYLL- 


-13. KAREL BOLESLAV . 


JEW ITT- 



Christmas Waits 


J UST WHY John Addington Hurvey did what lie did on that 
particular Christmas Eve, his Aunt Mercedes never could 
make out. Certainly she had done her best to train the boy to 
enter the society stratum that had been the all important thing 
in many generations of her family. He had been carefully 
schooled in all the niceties of snobbery, ever since the day 
when his mother died in that mansion of social hypocrisy on 
Washington Square. And now, what could anyone say about 
John Addington Hurvey? Of course it was easily explainable 
— it was the boy’s impossible father — the father who, with a 
picturesque curse on his lips, had left the Washington Square 
home the day after his wife’s funeral Aunt Mercedes satisfied 
herself that it was a pure case of 




1 


if any unwelcome twig happens 
to be grafted upon the family tree 
it is certain at some future time 
to bear poison fruit. Therefore, 
everything imaginable had been 
done to intensify the atmosphere 

set sanctity that might protect 
John Addington from the disas¬ 
ters of heredity. Alas, the poison 


was “hopeless.” Not that he was 
not uncanny in his keenness, for 
a boy of eleven; but his keen¬ 
ness was of the kind which daily 

Aunf Mercedes. 6 hT'wT too 

Why, 

original siri "oh," that terrible 

totothe Rector‘and had Incited 
the Junior League and their male 
barnacles! When she entered the 

drawing room, there was John “mfrry < 

Addington (how he hated that 

name!) convulsing the party by MAN ' 

giving an imitation of Aunt Mer¬ 
cedes, herself, dressing for the day, 

combing her hair, powdering her nose, and even getting inti 
unrelinquished Victorian lingerie. John Addington rep< 

SUP “Naturally, these traits could not be derived from 
Symonds family,” mused Miss Mercedes Symonds, as s 
the Square in great confusion upon discovering that J 

up from t 

(could it be sixty y . 

’ d by skyscrapers, she had v 

- work, ferns, wax flowers, whatnots, Land- 
tgs and all the paraphernalia of the blessed 
thoroughly proper era. Gradually she had 
watched New York work itself into a steel strait-jacket appro- 

hansoms 0 had U gfven wJy to bel^wing'taxkabsTkandseer’sXgt 
to Corot’s dancing nymphs; the beautiful, complacent past had 
been ruthlessly drowned in the new and irresistible deluge of a 

Electric street lights began to pierce the gaseous fog of endless 
motors, tugging people to their cave-like dwellings. Here and 
there, people, loaded with the spirit of Christmas, staggered 


under impossible bundles, like pack horses, through the park, 
and grinned at the opportunity for doing so. Now and then a 
perambulating fir tree passed on the final stage of its trip from 
the frozen north woods to a Manhattan flat. It was certainly 
Christmas; and that made the situation seem even more terrible 
to Mercedes Symonds. 

With the devastating fall of night, the whole world seemed 
to turn into a puppet show, and she herself became a puppet 
jerked.by invisible strings over which she ha8 no control. Slow 
falling, silent flakes of snow curtained the real from the unreal. 

er. Her own life was ruled by a code of 


the aisle of old Grace Church. 
Life had been very different since 




iigf 


to explain e 
which had 


1 come from it all, she 
loved more than anything else 
in the world, and now he was 


the awful news that he had been 
arrested. Imagine, a Symonds ar¬ 
rested! Arrested just at Christ¬ 
mas time. Horror of horrors; 
John Addington had actually been 
taken in hand by the police, for 
vagrancy! h Vagrancy/// Olyf 

dle-everything! "what If he^fd 
have an education and did call 
himself an artist? His “fame”! 
Really, now! It was nothing but 
notoriety in & family with the tra¬ 


ditions that Aunt 1 


barred from social 1: 

England had the preposterous habit of k 
It was too t ” . 


. child could possibly 
jail for singing and begging in the streets! V, 




a child c 

AndthSloft 
and the beery faces of the filthy fathers and mothers-the pudgy, 
political heelers—the insolent police. Really, it was too much! 
Too much! Far too terrible even to reveal to the impeccable 
family attorney! What would Benham, Bartlett and Benham 
think, if they knew what had happened to John Addington? 
Especially the venerable Phineas Benham, who still wore Ascot 
ties and cultivated asthma. 

“Madam,” said the Judge, “this child was found on Thirty- 
sixth Street near Fifth Avenue, singing Christmas carols and 
collecting money. When he was taken in by the officer he had 

SwK^^lTwi notu“hen _ 

found his fine underwear that we realized that he wasn’t a 
beggar. It was also not until you looked him up that we had 
* 3 he was. I must say, however, that he is an ex- 


he tried 


absobtHyr 

id that he 
him up tha, 

“>■ W woo. x muou ody, nuwcver, that he is an ex- 
nary youngster—a regular little sport—that is, the way 

tSa k mS«E" 0r lny 0< h ‘ S ^ ° Ut ° f “■ H “ he * 
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“Your Honor,” replied Aunt Mercedes, with a frigid smirk, 
“I do not see what that has to do with it. This is strictly our 
own family affair. State the fine; I will pay it, and we will 
get out.” 

“Wait a minute, my lady. Wait a minute,” snorted the 
Judge. “We don’t handle things that way in this court. No, 
not even with people whom I happen to have met socially. This 
case is a little deeper than that. Here is a boy who, you say, has 
been singing solos in one of the most fashionable churches in 
town. He also has been brought up in a typically aristocratic 
home. Suddenly he takes it into his little head to disguise him¬ 
self and to go out into the streets and beg. He is such an actor 
that he gets away with it to the extent of three dollars a day.” 

“I’ll answer for him in every way,” bitterly pleaded the 
little old lady from Washington Square. “Please have the 
goodness not to keep us in this horrible place any longer. I'm 
his aunt. He is my sister’s child. I’ll be responsible for him.” 

“Hurvey? Hurvey?” mused the Judge. “A very unusual 
name. Didn’t we used to have a famous actor of that name? 
Wallace Hurvey? He was a wonderful figure at Daly’s. What 
an Othello! I can hear him now. 'But the pity of it, Iago.’ ” 

The little fellow’s face beamed, as he raised his eyes and 
looked keenly at the Judge, clasping his hands and saying, 

“ 'Oh Iago, the pity of it, Iago.’ ” 

“I thought so,” grinned the Judge. 

“Wherever did he learn that?” gasped his aunt. 

“Better tell everything, young man,” said the Judge, good- 
naturedly. 

John Addington found himself in tears. 

“Come, come, kid,” urged the court officer. “Do what 
His Honor tells yuh.” 

John Addington tugged at his handkerchief and said, “I 
didn’t know I was doing anything wrong, sir. Honestly I 
didn’t. I knew all of the Christmas carols. At home they 
made me sing them over and over. Aunt Mercedes told me the 
story of the Christmas waits and how they went around the 
streets of London singing to help the poor. Well, sir, last 
summer I saw a gentleman in the Square who looked at me so 
sadly that I spoke to him. I met him every day after school 
and he told me wonderful stories and all about the great plays— 
‘Hamlet,’ 'The Merchant of Venice,’ 'Othello,’ and all that. 
Did you ever see Ada Rehan or Mansfield, sir? They must 
have been wonderful. The gentleman was lovely to me. Then 
one day, when the leaves were dying on the trees, he asked for 
my name, and he told me who he was and made me promise I 
would never tell anyone at home. I kissed him, but I was 
awfully frightened, sir. Just after Thanksgiving he got sick, 
and one day I walked back with him to where he lived. The 
next day he couldn’t come out, and he hasn’t been out since. 
He’s awful poor. The lady at the house said she couldn’t keep 
him there any longer and would have to send him away. What 
could I do? The very first day I took in seventy cents. That 
was ten days ago. I took the money to the lady. I took some¬ 
thing every day, but, honestly, sir, he never knew I was doing 
it. That’s the truth, sir.” 

The Judge tapped his desk with his pencil for some time 
and then said, “Madam, your identity is unknown to anyone 
but myself, the court officer and this child. I take it that you 
want to keep it so?” 

“If you please, Your Honor,” said John Addington’s Aunt, 
covering her face with her handkerchief. 

The Judge continued, “Young man, you have the right stuff 
in you, and that father of yours—it seems to me that you have 
every reason to be proud of his splendid past. I know that he 
has thrilled me many times. I have no doubt a way will bd’ 
found to provide for him.” 

Aunt Mercedes silently nodded her head. 

“Tomorrow is Christmas Day. What a wonderful thing it 
would be to make it a real Christmas for him and for you. 
Let us remember that the little Babe who was born in Beth¬ 
lehem lived to say: 

“ 'And forgive us our debts, as we forgive our debtors.’ ” 

The courtroom was unbelievably quiet. 

“Is that all. Judge?” sobbed the lady of Washington Square. 
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“AH, unless the little fellow wants to sing a carol for us.” 
John Addington raised his eyes as though he could look 
straight through the massive, lofty ceiling of the courtroom and 
sang: 


sT^ lent night, Ho - ly night, All is- 




all is bright Round yon Vir-gin Moth-er and Child, 
[o-ly In-fant so ten-der and mild, Sleep in heav-en-ly 




Sleep in heav - en - ly peace! 


Officer Mulcahey, whose forty years had seen so much of 
human misery that they said his eyes were as dry as marbles, 
whipped out a handkerchief, none too clean, and whispered to 
the tipstaff, “Sure, God in His heaven nivver made any more 
beautiful music than that.” 

And (now do not repeat this to anyone) Miss Mercedes 
Symonds, descendant of at least seventeen notable pre-Georgian 
families, was seen by three (possibly more) witnesses to turn 
and smile directly at Officer Mulcahey and exclaim: 

“Merry Christmas!” 

“Merry it is for them that makes it,” laughed Officer Mul- 
cahey. “Sure, music’s a wonderful thing, it is that. Do ye 
know, Mum, I wouldn’t mind ownin’ that lad meself. Merry 
Christmas to ye, kid, and many of them!” 


STRETCHING THE CONCERT HALL 

✓^ARNEGIE HALL, New York, where Dr. Walter Dam- 
(J) rosch has done most of his public conducting (apart from 
opera and radio concerts) seats three thousand people, or there¬ 
abouts. On the occasion of the conductor’s seventy-second 
birthday, he commented upon the fact that for eight years he 
had been conducting radio concerts and was grateful for the 
privilege. On Friday mornings he reaches six million school 
children. Think of if; six million! He regrets that the number 
is not twelve million, but why fuss about a few millions? 

As a child and youth in New York, your editor looked for¬ 
ward with the keenest delight to hearing the Thomas, the Dam- 
rosch and the Seidl concerts weekly. Of course there was the 
thrill of going to the great concert hall and watching the per¬ 
formers, but the main thing was the music itself. Only a com¬ 
paratively few youngsters in the entire country could ever hope 
to hear these great masterpieces. 

Now the concert hall has been stretched beyond belief; so 
that, without leaving the desk or the fireside, the child receives 
the greatest of music directly into its school or home. That is, 
the hall which seated three thousand has been expanded two 
thousand times. Put it another way. One great orchestra 
would have to play to crowded houses, such as Carnegie Hall, 
once every day for nearly seven years to accommodate six 
million children. This Dr. Damrosch does at one of his many 
children s concerts. 

The effect of this colossal dissemination of fine music, upon 
music education in America, almost requires an astronomical 
imagination to measure it. It certainly points to far greater im¬ 
portance and security for the proficient teacher of music than 
he has ever experienced. 
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c Progress 


T HE PIANO TEACHER’S chief 
problem, as I see it, is that of guid¬ 
ing his pupil to penetrate into the 
musical core of the pieces upon which he 
is working. Perhaps this sounds too simple 
and obvious to need special discussion. 
What else would one penetrate, you ask, if 
not into the music at hand ? And yet years 
of experience have shown me that precise¬ 
ly this vital element of piano study is the 
first and the easiest to be lost. 

What is most likely to happen is that 
the teacher is so sincerely eager for his 
pupil to make encouraging progress that he 
may overstress the purely technical or 
pianistic problems of the music, with the 
result that the larger musical meaning is 
but hazily caught and ^displayed. Along 
with this, the pupil, eager to satisfy his 
teacher • and to have a good lesson, works 
almost exclusively at the finger difficulties 
which give him trouble, thereby obscuring 
his vision to the music itself, the real end 
towards which those seemingly so impor¬ 
tant finger difficulties are merely a means of 
arrival. In both cases, the forest is hidden 
by trees 1 All of us are so eager about how 
we play, that we become dulled to the 
music we are playing. And that, to my 
mind, constitutes the most serious problem 
of music study. 

The Teacher a Pilot 

T HE CHIEF responsibility in solving 
it lies with the teacher. The average 
piano student, especially in the early stages, 
does very well if he practices faithfully. 
He should not be expected to direct his 
own studies as well. It is the teacher’s 
privilege not only to hear correct notes at 
lesson time but also to guide his pupils’ 
vision, to impress upon them the fact that 
they are working towards a musical goal, 
and that even the most troublesome tech¬ 
nical difficulties must remain subservient 

The best and quickest means of arriving 
at a musically wholesome, and not merely 
mechanical, technical equipment, is to study 
technic in close association with music. 
Indeed, the two should never be separated. 
Take, for instance, the question of the even 
scale. I have heard many a discussion on 
how scales should be played, but I have 
never heard a really satisfactory answer; 
because there is no one correct way to play 
them. The method always varies with the 
musical meaning of the passage in which 
the scale work occurs, and the interpreta¬ 
tion of the music is the only test of cor¬ 
rectness. It means very little, after all, 
simply to tear off scales, as scales, without 
any musical correlation. 


Technical Study Essential 

C ERTAINLY, I am not opposed to 
technical practice—scales, exercises, 
and the like. They are necessary and 
beneficial. But I would not overdo them. 
I would not stress too heavily the impor¬ 
tance of unrelated technical work, nor 
would I spend too much time upon it. 
Above all, I would avoid the rigidly sub¬ 
divided lesson, which always begins with 
scales as scales and exercises as exercises, 
and then arrives, after twenty minutes or 
so, at the music. I would begin both 
lessons and practice periods with the im¬ 
portant piece to be studied. I would base 
all technical problems upon the difficulties 
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by a naturally inadequate technical equip¬ 
ment. The enthusiastic child, eager for 
self-development, is likely to fall into the 
arms of a dilemma. Either he will grow 
discouraged with the simple beginner’s 
pieces which do not delight him, and his 
work will lag; or he will demand better 
sounding music, which is beyond his state 
of advancement. Shall the teacher, then, 
force him to grow slowly, regardless of 
his pleasure; or shall he stress the purely 
technical progress which will hasten the 
advent of more interesting music? 

The best solution, I believe, lies in a little 
of both methods, judiciously blended. The 
conscientious teacher will want to aid his 
pupil on his technical journey, and still 
keep his vision fixed on the goal of genuine 
musical worth. First of all, the teacher 
must make it his business to see that the 
pupil not only gets piano lessons, but that 
he also has plenty of opportunity of hear¬ 
ing good music, regardless of fixed lesson 
assignments. It is a good plan to set aside 
a few moments of each lesson, simply to 
play for the pupil some brief but not too 
difficult piece, like a Beethoven Minuet, 
or a Brahms Walts; so that he may hear 
good things and be stimulated to work 
towards better playing himself. 

It is also a good plan to secure the 
child’s parents as allies in this cause. They 
are the ones who guide the child’s tastes 
and habits, and they can contribute greatly 
towards his development by giving him 
personal music at home, if that is possible; 
and, if not, by providing him with a reason¬ 
able number of good concerts, good records, 
and worthy radio programs. They can 
materially aid the teacher in inculcating the 
idea that music is something pleasant to 
be lived with, and not merely an annoy¬ 
ance reserved for piano lesson days! 

Creative Leading 

T HE NEXT STEP is to point out to 
the pupil that merely passive listening 
even to the best of music, is only half the 
fun. Just as, in the playing of games, those 
who participate derive the greatest enjoy¬ 
ment from the sport (and, indeed, remain 
the envy of those who merely sit by and 
look on), so, in music, the one who does 
the actual playing himself has the most 
pleasure from it. So much for developing 
an attitude of mind, which must be trans¬ 
lated into action, before the goal of musical 
progress is reached. 

The wise teacher will counteract the 
danger of discouragement by slowing up a 
bit on serious, necessary assignments and 
using the spare time to provide his pupils 
with supplementary music which does not 
come under the heading of routine study 
at all, but which will provide a wholesome 
outlet for the child’s natural desire to play 
pretty pieces. An added step is gained if 
such music is presented as an exercise in 
sight reading. 

_ For this purpose, I recommend good, 
simplified editions of piano classics, sym¬ 
phonies, and even operatic overtures. A 
youngster will derive immense pleasure 
from reading The Blue Danube Walts. He 
will enjoy not only the sound but also the 
sense of achievement that comes from read¬ 
ing through a fine piece himself. He will 
become practiced in reading, he will grow 
familiar with good music, and, last but not 
least, he will know the undefinable thrill 


By H. V/oilstein 


found in this piece, leaving the others until 
such a time as they can be normally related 
to the study of another piece. Such exer¬ 
cises would then have value, not merely as 
finger warmers, but as the keys with which 
to unlock actual musical meaning. For 
example, the student who is studying 
Chopin’s Walts in G-flat, with its wide 
leaps, should be given exercises in master¬ 
ing those wide leaps; while the student 
who is learning Daquln’s Le Coucou, 
should be given exercises in close, even 
finger work. There is small point in be¬ 
ginning the lessons of both these pupils 
with an unrelated performance of the D 
major scale. 

I have come to hold this view as the 
result of bitter experience. When I was 
a youngster in the Conservatory of St. 
Petersburg, I was held pretty closely to 
the older, more rigid order of schedule— 
so many hours a day for scales, simply as 
scales; so many for exercises, and so many 
for studies. The result was that, while my 
finger muscles were in fairly good form, I 
never got around to practicing the pieces 
I had to study until late afternoon or 
evening. Then I was tired and did not 
make the progress of which I felt myself 


capable. It was discouraging. Then I 
went to Leschetizky, fn Vienna. He heard 
me play and at once completely reversed 
my order of study. He had me to begin 
my day, when my zest and my energies 
were freshest, with the important piece it¬ 
self, detaching technical passages that 
needed special work, but always building 
up the piece as a musical whole. Pure 
technic, as such, was to be held in reserve 
until after supper! I did not need my 
freshest, most thoughtful energies simply 
to keep my muscles flexible. My best work 
went directly into the music; and then I 
felt myself beginning to live! I can con¬ 
scientiously pass on these results of my 
own experience as the best way of making 
progress, not in finger work alone, but in 
music. 

Lending Inspiration 
AFTER ALL of our talk about musical 
progress) however, there remains the 
vital pedagogic problem of guiding the 
pupil according to wholesome methods, yet 
in such a way that he does not become dis¬ 
couraged. Advancement is bound to be 
slow, particularly in the earlier stages of 
piano work, when the pupil is handicapped 
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of finding a connecting link between the 
small realm of his own activities and the 
music that is performed professionally in 
the great world. And let me repeat that 
such reading need in no wise interfere 
with the serious studies to be mastered as 
regular lesson work. Here again, I speak 
from my personal experience. 

The Lively Interest 

I WAS STILL quite a youngster at the 
St. Petersburg Conservatory. At the 
age of ten, my hands were small and my 
abilities as yet moderate, and most of the 
things I longed to play were far beyond 
me. On my way home from the Conserva¬ 
tory I had to pass a little music lending 
library which held me completely en¬ 
thralled. Each week, after my lesson, I 
would go in there and browse around, bor¬ 
rowing great stacks of unassigned pieces— 
symphonies, operas, anything and every¬ 
thing! Then I would arrive at home with 
my slim roll of Conservatory music in one 
hand and in the other a huge bundle of 
music with which, strictly speaking, I had 
no real business at all. To the consterna¬ 
tion of my elders, I would then spend hours 
reading through these treasures, actually 
playing with them. Today I can honestly 
say that these surreptitious excursions did 
me more good than harm, and for the bene¬ 
fit of other young pianists I would advocate 
taking the surreptitious quality out of them 
and making them over into pleasurable 
exercises. The child who practices assign¬ 
ments for an hour a day, and then devotes 
half an hour to music about which he is 
interested and curious, will make better 
progress than the one who is kept at scales 
and exercises and boredom for an hour and 
a half. 

This, I believe, is the best hint I can 
give to the great body of American piano 
teachers, who are privileged to hold in their 
hands a large share of America’s future 
musical development. The main thing is 
to keep the pupil progressing musically in 
an interested fashion. Purely technical de¬ 
tails and pianistic problems must be solved 
when and as they occur. Frankly, I find 
it of small help to talk about how to play 
the piano. Music begins where words 
cease; and one man’s view, given in a 
general way on a printed page, can be of 
very little practical help to hundreds of 
different people faced with hundreds of dif¬ 
ferent problems. Going back once again 
to my St. Petersburg days, I lived through 
a very striking example of this! 

Lessons by Proxy 

T HE DIRECTOR of the Conservatory 
was Rubinstein, and his duties were 
largely executive. He did very little teach¬ 
ing. He had no more than half a dozen 
pupils in all, and these were only the most 
advanced. Being very young I was not 
among them; but I had a friend who was, 
and this friend, in the goodness of his heart, 
would explain to me, after his lessons, all 
that Rubinstein had said about this or that 
piece. He even lent me his music, marked 
in the margins with Rubinstein’s own com¬ 


ments, in Rubinstein’s own handwriting 1 
I fully believed I had a short cut into 
pianistic eminence, simply by studying those 
annotations! 

Sometimes, though, they puzzled me. 
For instance, if the marginal notes read 
"Faster!” I would stop and think, “Well, 
but how much faster? And faster than 
what ?” And again, if they read “More dra¬ 
matic!” I would once more ponder, “More 
dramatic than what ? And how much more 
dramatic?” Still I went ahead, comforted 
by the knowledge that whatever I did now, 
with those notes before me, was indicated 
by Rubinstein himself! And at last I had 
mastered the piece and was ready to play 
it for my kind friend. Where it said 
“Faster!” I played very fleetly indeed; and 
where it said “More dramatic!” I was 
utterly eloquent. 

“There!” I cried, when I had finished 
playing, “is that what Rubinstein wants?” 

And to my bitter disappointment, my 
friend answered, honestly enough, “Not in 

Since then, I have been more than a little 
chary about counselling purely pianistic 
devices at long distance! 

The Indispensable Teacher 
AFTER ALL, it is a mistake to imagine 
XjL that mere hints about how to finger, 
or to pedal, or to interpret can make for 
good piano playing. All this is too individ¬ 
ual to be set down in routine form. Each 
person’s method is as good as his finished 
musical results prove it to be. That is 
why, happily enough, the simplest music 
teacher can be of greater assistance than 
the general remarks of the greatest artist 
in the world. No amount of advice can 
replace the teacher’s practical services. His 
is the task of guiding individual finger prob¬ 
lems at the same time that he assumes the 
still more important work of forming 
wholesome musical habits. 

I believe that music students can be aided 
by imitation. It is impossible for the 
average child of music lesson age to think 
out individual interpretations for himself. 
Let him deliberately imitate, in a discrim¬ 
inating way, those points which he most 
admires in the performance of a reliable 
teacher or artist. Let him have all the 
opportunities possible for hearing and col¬ 
lecting fine musical impressions. But let 
the teacher, in his turn, realize the fact 
that the most fluent performance his pupil 
can master, is, simply as a performance, 
less important than a well grounded and 
penetrative driving into the core, the mean¬ 
ing of the music before him. 

SELF-TEST QUESTIONS ON 
MR. GABRILOWITSCH'S ARTICLE 

1. What is the chief object of musical in¬ 
struction? ■ 

2. What routine of practice is here recom¬ 
mended? 

3. Shall the teacher play for the student? 

4. On tohat shall the student browse? 

5. Why is the individual teacher indispens- 


Letting the ‘Pupil Select the Music 
By H. Edmund Elverson 


Why not sometimes allow the pupil to 
make the selection of a piece for study. 
This really can be made a means of creat¬ 
ing much enthusiasm. 

Of course there must be some guidance 
of the young musician. But this is not diffi¬ 
cult, if the guidance be not too obvious. 

The lesson is coming to a close, and there 
is need of a new piece for study. The 
teacher should have well in mind some 
types of pieces which would serve to ad¬ 
vance the pupil; then she can gently turn 
the conversation into the channel of how 
some of these would help to advance one’s 
musical equipment. Make this as lively as 
possible, with an occasional little side 


reference or bit of musical knowledge 

When the student has been interested, 
then quickly turn the conversation with a 
bright, “Do you not know of some piece 
which you have heard, and which would 
help you to train those fingers of yours 
into doing some of those tricks which have 
been bothering us?” 

The chances are that there will be a 
fairly apt choice and that the student will 
be thrilled into doubled effort in doing that 
piece in his very best manner, because he 
can say to his friends, “This is the piece 
my teacher let me choose for myself.” 
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How to Write a Good Musical Advertisement 

By Joseph Russell 


I N TRYING to extend his professional 
and business connections, the music 
teacher is confronted with a significant 
problem. How may students, not in the 
immediate locality, be attracted? 

There are several means of accomplish¬ 
ing this, and one of the best lies in the 
printed advertisement. Incidentally this is 
the most lucrative. What is the better 
way to go about it? 

M a\e Observations 

S ECURE SEVERAL musical magazines 
and compare the various advertise¬ 
ments. Boil down to a few words, if not 
to a single word, their greatest lure. Thus, 
“A catchy sentence,” “vivid,” or, “unusual.” 

Analyze the advertisement by self ques¬ 
tions. “Why did it attract me ?” or, “Were 
I the potential student, why should I select 
this teacher from the twenty others ?” 

I am to talk to potential students, 
through a concise advertisement. What is 
their main interest? It revolves around 
the looking for the most capable instructor 
at the lowest cost. Consider yourself the 
student and this will become more clear. 


Turning Research to Account 
AFTER RECORDING the observations 
Tx. and reflections, write out five short ad¬ 


vertisements. Strike out the superfluous 
verbiage. Weigh each phrase, clause and 
sentence: every word must count. Be as 
brief as possible. The majority of interest¬ 
ed pupils will be attracted to a neatly boxed- 
in advertisement and will read it thorough¬ 
ly ; while the lengthy sort is perused in the 
same spirit that a young violinist practices 
the scale of C-flat. 

Lay the five advertisements aside for at 
least one hour, while the mind is occupied 
with something else. Then go back and 
select the one of the five which, in your 
judgment (not someone’s else) is the best. 
The purpose of allowing an hour before a 
reconsideration of the five advertisements 
is that the mind will be fresh in order to 
be prepared for the final decision. 

Maying Odd Moments Count 

T HAT TIME on the street car or 
in the bus, those minutes while waiting 
to fulfill an engagement, if these are used 
and harnessed to this problem they will 
bring profitable results. 

Is it necessary to add that the advertise¬ 
ment that is turned out just a little better 
than the average one will help in these 
times of competition? 

The teacher, who would succeed, must 
display her wares attractively. 


Pgmoving the “Jounce ” 
By Leonora Sill Ashton 


Among the wonderful tributes to the life 
and work of Mr. Theodore Presser which 
have appeared in The Etude, there was 
one which contains a lesson concerning 
careful grading of all teaching pieces, 
which should be treasured by every music 
teacher not only for the fact that it origi¬ 
nated in the mind of this great man him¬ 
self, but also for its own intrinsic value. 

Mr. C. A. Woodman, the writer of this 
tribute, quotes Mr. Presser as saying, “Did 
you ever see a little child go out to coast 
with his sled on a slide used by older chil¬ 
dren, that had a big jounce right in the 
middle of it? That jounce was a source of 
delight to the older children but terrifying 
to the younger child. Did you ever see a 
first-grade teaching number that flowed 
along so easily and smoothly just like a 
slide and then suddenly there appeared a 
measure of third or fourth grade that was 
just as terrifying to the child as the jounce 
in the slide? I make it my particular busi¬ 
ness to see that all ‘j ounces’ are removed 
from every teaching number. A first-grade 
number is first-grade from beginning to 
end.” The thoughtfulness of the teacher 
as well as that of the publisher lies behind 
this assertion. 

To emulate this example the teacher 
should make a profound study of his pupils 
and hold a clear view of their capabilities 
in his mind, placing not only the teaching 
pieces but the whole teaching material of 
the lesson within range of their capabilities. 
“Jounces” occur, when he ignorantly exacts 
from his scholars, primary or more ad¬ 
vanced, more exercises than they can suc¬ 
cessfully accomplish, longer scales than 
they can perfect, arpeggios before the hand 


has gained the proper position and flexibil¬ 
ity to grasp them. Is it not possible that 
these are terrifying to the child who is per¬ 
haps too proud or too shy to say so? 

Discouragement comes easily in the musi¬ 
cal life. The student and performer seem 
born to it as the “sparks fly upward;” 
probably because, as in all work of the in¬ 
tellect, the spiritual forces which are the 
combatants of despair and its kindred are 
drained of their usefulness by the creative 
effort itself. 

Avoid this discouragement for your 
young pupils as long as is possible. Let 
their task of music study be one they love, 
not one they look forward to with dread. 
Pave the way for your scholars. Keep 
everything within their effort. This will 
give them an assurance and feeling of mas¬ 
tery which will stand them in good stead 
as they progress with their work. 

All this leads up to the prime requisite 
of a good teacher, the thoughtful under¬ 
standing of his or her work and scholars. 
The effort to attain this must never cease. 
The young teacher must not depend too 
much upon instinct and the freshness of 
newly acquired facts and methods; and 
the experienced teacher must not grow in 
the habit of relying wholly on his store of 
accumulated knowledge. While this last is 
a rich soil from which many perfect flowers 
may be plucked, there must always be the 
new growth of study of each pupil and the 
work of every separate lesson. 

Let there be no uncertainty in the mind 
as to the. thorough adaptation of the sub¬ 
stance of teaching to the individual needs 
of the scholars. 


The youthful composers of today have a broader background of general 
M musical cidture than had their ancestors. They have the benefits of many 
~Jl hn l a ?, Vances \ W , hen o / ™ of these are touched by the divine spark, we 
th r e J nilSlc the Will it be better or worse than that of 

the past? I. do not know At least it will be music."- Pietro Mascagni. 
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Famous German ‘Atusicdl (Renters 

Leipzig 

Twenty'Second in the series of Musical Travelogues 

<By James Francis Cooke 

PART II 


E NTIRE CREDIT for the foundation 
of the Leipzig Conservatorium must 
be given to Felix Mendelssohn. The King 
of Saxony allowed him a sum of 20,000 
thalers, and the school was founded in 
1843, with an illustrious faculty which in¬ 
cluded Mendelssohn himself, Robert Schu¬ 
mann and Ferdinand David. Later the 
staff included Moscheles, Gade, Plaidy, 
Richter, Jadassohn and Reinecke. For 
years this music school stood at the very 
top of the musical institutions of t' e world, 
and its present position is no indication of 
the lowering of its standards or a lessening 
of its efficiency. On the contrary, owing 
to the very activity of this wonderful con¬ 
servatory, and to the excellent training it 
has always afforded, many other schools 
have been founded, through the influence 
of its graduates, in other centers of Europe 
and America, in which the musical and 
technical ideals of Leipzig have been trans¬ 
planted and have flourished to an extent 
that in many ways has placed them on a 
par with Leipzig. It resembles in this re¬ 
spect the fine constructive expansion work 
done by our own New England Conserva¬ 
tory, Peabody Conservatory and the Ober- 
lin Conservatory. 

With more modern equipment, schools 
derived from older schools often seem to 
have an advantage; but in those patterned 
after Leipzig the old Leipzig spirit always 
remains. This school has suffered to some 
extent, at times in the past, from over¬ 
conservatism, a conservatism which made 
it blind to the compositions of Schumann, 
Liszt, Wagner and Brahms in their early 
careers. That is not, however, the case 
today. Under the direction of the liberal 
Max Pauer, it has made great advances. 
But just listen to some of the “upper har¬ 
monics” that are wafted upon the breezes 
as you stand near the conservatory today. 
Behold the mantle of modernism has fallen 
upon this German holy of holies! True, 
you will catch strains of Bach, Mozart, 
Beethoven, Czerny, Clementi, and even 
Mendelssohn; but with it all is the music 
of the present day revolutionary mind, 
music that even the masters, once exiled 
from its halls, would have difficulty in 
tolerating. 

Max Pauer is known in America as a 
virtuoso pianist. He was born in London, 
the son of the Austrian Court Pianist, 
Ernst Pauer, who lived in London for 
forty-five years. He was a predestined 
pedagogue and his son is a worthy suc¬ 
cessor. Pauer for many years was at 
Stuttgart and prior to that was a professor 
at the Cologne Conservatory. 

A Epble Band 

M ANY YEARS AGO we secured from 
the Leipzig Conservatory a com¬ 
plete list of its pupils and set out to make 
an analysis of this roll, to ascertain how 
many achieved sufficient fame to entitle 
them to admission to musical dictionaries. 
While the proportion was possibly greater 
than from almost any other conservatory 
covering a similar period, it was ridicu¬ 
lously small. Nevertheless, the thousands 
who never got their names into permanent 
print have unquestionably rendered a serv¬ 
ice to music quite as important as their 
better known fellows. Large numbers of 
American students imported musical cul¬ 
ture from Leipzig, which is now a regular 
part of the musical background of America, 
and which accounts in many ways for the 


very high standards of our leading music 
schools, which now rank with the finest in 
history. Among the best known Ameri¬ 
cans who studied at Leipzig in the past 
have been Buck, Paine, Chadwick, Presser, 
Mason and Sherwood. Think of the con¬ 
structive work that these men of other days 
have done for the music of America, and 
doff your hat. Henri Marteau, master 
violinist, Robert Teichmuller, famous tech¬ 
nique expert, Julius Klengel, 'cello virtuoso, 
and Max Pauer, have attracted large num¬ 
bers of pupils to the conservatory in recent 
years. 

The Opera Cachet 

L EIPZIG IS NOT so distinguished for 
a its opera as are Berlin, Munich and 
some other centers, but the performances 
are of a high standard. The Leipzig Opera 
is in what is known as the New Theater— 
distinguishing it from the Old Theater which 
is devoted to comedy and drama. Here is 
an excellent municipal orchestra which dur¬ 
ing the past has had such noted directors 
as Lortzing, Nessler, Mahler and Nikisch. 
Gustav Bruchner and his regisseur, Walter 
Bruegmann, have in recent years distin¬ 
guished this theater by very novel and 
artistic settings of the latest works, such 
as Krenek’s “Jonny Spielt Auf,” d’Albert’s 
“Black Orchid” and other productions 
given in this opera house for the first time. 

The presentation of opera in Germany 
has improved immensely in recent years, as 
indeed has opera in all countries. When, 
in our student days, we first saw opera in 
Germany (save for the performances in 
Bayreuth and at the Prinz Regenten Thea¬ 
ter in Munich), we were greatly disillu¬ 
sioned. Much of it had the effect of being 
both gawky and academic, a fatal com¬ 


bination. The stage direction was stiff and 
mechanical; the costumes, unattractive; 
the wigs, “impossible.” In fact a perform¬ 
ance was likely to resemble a musical wax- 
works come to life. 

The Wagnerian influence, as well as that 
of such great stage directors as Max Rein¬ 
hardt, and possibly most of all the cult of 
aesthetic rhythm as developed by Isadora 
Duncan, Jacques Dalcroze and Mary Wig- 
man, have worked an enormous change. 
Many of the performances now are given 
with a kind of Hellenic artistic economy, 
which has made many German opera pres¬ 
entations models of aesthetic beauty. We 
remember years ago sitting through a 
Wagnerian performance at a German opera 
house—a ’ performance remembered as a 
nightmare of ugliness, with a wooden or¬ 
chestra, ungainly singers with papier mache 
countenances, scenery which looked as 
though it had been made by a student of 
mechanical drawing, an antique ballet corps 
and execrable lighting. Recently we saw 
the same opera at the same house and it 
was given with splendid smoothness, real 
inspiration and consummate taste. At least, 
the members of the ballet had lost about 
forty years and as many pounds. 

The J^eu; Opera Production 

A T THE HOME of Frau Robert For- 
„ berg, widow of the noted Leipzig 
publisher who established the firm of 
Robert Forberg (now ably managed by the 
genial Horst von Roebel), we met at din¬ 
ner Prof. Dr. Max von Schillings. Schill¬ 
ings is one of the foremost living operatic 
conductors and is also looked upon as one 
of the leading composers of Germany. He 
is a giant, physically and intellectually, and 
has a splendid fund of humor. He has 



A CONCERT OF THE GEWANDHAUS ORCHESRTA, LEIPZIG, WITH 
PROF. BRUNO WALTER CONDUCTING 


traveled far and wide as an operatic con¬ 
ductor and was received at the Metropolitan 
in New York, with great acclaim. When 
the notable advance in German operatic 
presentation was mentioned to him, he said 
that he felt that Germany had the natural 
ambition to lead the world in this field, 
stating that; 

“Opera is greatest when the imagina¬ 
tion is not robbed of the opportunity 
to envision the composer’s meaning, by 
too great stage realism. There must 
be nothing in the production which can 
interfere with the picture which the 
auditor would have, were he imagining 
and ideal performance of the work. The 
scenery, the singers, the orchestra, the 
conductor and the lighting are best 
when they are least conspicuous and 
all join in making a perfect artistic en- 

Schillings’ own operas and symphonic 
works have won him wide renown. Later 
we heard him give a series of Wagnerian 
performances at Barcelona, which seemed 
among the best we had ever known. 

Preserving Memories 

T HE MUSICAL VISITOR will find 
many commemorative tablets upon 
houses which have become famous as the 
residences of such musicians as Mendels¬ 
sohn, Marschner, Schumann and Mahler. 
In the New Gewandhaus he also will be 
thrilled by seeing the music desk from 
which Mozart, Wagner, Brahms, Liszt, 
Grieg, Berlioz, Schumann, Weber and 
others conducted the concerts. In fact in 
many museums and in private collections 
of the city are stored a vast number of the 
great historical musical relics of Germany. 
The visitor also should not fail to see the 
powerful statue of Beethoven by Max 
Klinger, in the museum. Klinger, one of 
the greatest painters, sculptors and en¬ 
gravers of modern Germany, is a native 
of Leipzig. 

Leipzig is one of the great educational 
centers of the world. Its University boasts 
as former students, among hundreds of 
other famous men, the great Goethe and 
Lessing. The city is also one of the great¬ 
est publishing centers of history, not 
merely of music but also of all kinds of 
literature. Its music publishing interests 
are prodigious. Here also was published 
those famous papers Neue Zeitschrift fiir 
Musik (founded by Schumann) and the 
Allgemeine Musik-Zeitung (organ of Rich¬ 
ard Wagner), which later were combined 
by the publishing house of Siegel-Linde- 
mann. The writer was for some time on 
the staff of this paper. 

There are, at the University of Leipzig, 
courses in the Science of Music, leading to 
the degree of Ph.D., as there are at Berlin, 
Bonn, Breslau, Cologne, Erlangen, Frei¬ 
burg, Giessen, Goettingen, Greifswald, 
Halle, Heidelberg, Kiel, Koenigsberg, Mar¬ 
burg, Munich, Munster and Tuebingen. 
Relatively few “go in” for these courses, 
in comparison with those studying music 
at conservatories and with private teachers. 
Those interested may obtain information 
from the Deutscher Akademischer Aus- 
tauschdienst, Schloss, Berlin, C, 2. Ameri¬ 
cans, however, are advised to investigate 
carefully the exceptionally fine opportuni¬ 
ties offered by leaders among our own uni¬ 
versities, which have attracted large 
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numbers of students from other countries. 
Prof. Dr. Max Reger was for some time 
Music Director at Leipzig University. 

The commercial element in Leipzig life 
bursts forth at the time of the famous 
Leipziger Messe, when the whole city seems 
to turn itself into a kind of municipal fair 
which attracts merchants and buyers from 
all over the world. The fair squats right 
down in the leading square of the city and 
seems to spread everywhere. It is really 
an event of notable interest and affords 
visitors a kind of international acquaint¬ 
ance with the industries of many countries. 


‘Passing Notes 

By Florence Leonard 

Composing to save his life: Ignaz Pley- 
el, Kapellmeister at Strassburg, 1789, was 
in danger of losing his liberty if not his 
life. He offered to write a brilliant musical 
composition to glorify the Revolution. The 
National Assembly accepted his offer and 
he escaped all harm. This work required 
field guns and seven alarm bells for per¬ 
formance. 

Rossini in his student days was called by 
his fell.ow students "il tcdeschino,” “the 
little German,” because of his fondness for 
the works of Haydn and Mozart. His 
earlier compositions were strongly influ¬ 
enced by them. 

Berlioz taught himself orchestration by 
reading the score of an opera while it was 
being performed. He wrote two overtures, 
“Les Francs-Juges” and “Waverley,” with¬ 
out really knowing if it were possible to 
play them. 

A patriot: Verdi was identified in his 
younger days with the cause of Italian 
unity, and his very name was used as a 
rallying cry, its letters standing for the 
patriotic toast, “Littorio Lmmanuele Re 
d’/talia” (V-E-R-D-I).— Bispham. 



Schumann ‘Discovers a 
Young Genius 

By Henry Evans Eustis 

Schumann, on his own thorny path to 
fame, found time to plant a flower in the 
garden of a young brother aspirant. In 
"The Unknown Brahms,” by Robert Haven 
Schauffler, the author tells how, after hav¬ 
ing extolled the talent of the youthful 
Johannes in .that momentous article, New 
Paths, in the “Neue Zeitschrift fur Musik” 
and having stormed the Parnassus of the 
publishers of Leipsig, in favor of the bring¬ 
ing out of some of his early works, he sud¬ 
denly shifts the scene to the home of the 
struggling youth. 

“In Hamburg, meanwhile, the humble 
Brahms family was shocked into a delirium 
of joy by the arrival of a letter about the 
absent one, written and signed by the great 
Schumann himself. Wildly brandishing the 
sheets, Johann Jakob (the father) burst 
into the room of his old crony, Fritz 
Becker, seized him by the collar, and 
shouted in his broad Platt-Deutsch: ‘You, 
Fritz, now what do you say to this ? Schu¬ 
mann declares my Hannes is a great, im¬ 
portant artist, and he’ll be a second Bee¬ 
thoven.’ 

“The good Fritz was outraged. This 
sounded to him like blasphemy. ‘What,’ 
he cried, ‘that foolish towheaded old urchin 
is to be a Beethoven? Have you gone off 
your head? In all his days your Hannes 
will turn into no great man. How can 
you believe such nonsense?’ And he went 
on refuting the proud father’s documentary 
proofs until Johann Jakob, though some¬ 
what dampened, withdrew with the Par¬ 
thian shot, “But Schumann says so!”’ 


T3he £tude VYCusic Study Expansion League 


Great Revival of Interest in Practice 


The Etude Music Study Expansion 
League is succeeding far beyond first ex¬ 
pectations. 

The movement, which is now nation 
wide, was given its original impetus so 
that it would establish itself along natural 
and distinctive lines without be- 
being forced. An Advisory Board 
including many of the country’s 
most famous musicians and teach¬ 
ers, has been formed and their 
enthusiasm for the ideals of the 
project is unbounded. A list of 
these names will be published 
later. 

It is now clear that an organi¬ 
zation of very great force, with¬ 
out arbitrary rules or restrict¬ 
ing regulations, with no national 
expense to the members and with 
unlimited possibilities for in¬ 
creasing the musical activities of 
the music lovers and students of 
America, has been successfully 
launched. 

Thousands of members already 
have signed the pledges and are 
busily and happily engaged in 
practice. Practice pledges are 
sent by the League, entirely with¬ 
out cost. Write for the number 
you can profitably use. Pupils 
are delighted to have them in 
their possession. One great 
western music school has just 
asked for two hundred. 


Music Study League 
Centers 

League centers have c 


Local 


existence as a natural sequence. Like Topsy, 
they have “just growed.” These centers 
have started to take the names of famous 
American musicians, such as 

Etude Music Study League 
MacDowell Center 


(or Mason Center, Foster Center, Nevin 
Center, Chadwick Center, Sousa Center, 
Hadley Center, Hanson Center, Lieurance 

Those who have started these centers 
have made it a point not to encumber the 




ETUDES 




PSACOCEP1EMEU “ 


— ^Realizing that never before in the history of the world 

have there been such opportunities as now to enjoy and to appreciate the 
finest music, and 

Realizing that to avail myself of those opportunities I must make a contribution 
of personal effort that can only come through regular daily practice, 

I Hereby Pledge myself during the year following this date to practice and to 

study music at least.minutes every day, and 

I Further Pledge myself to induce as many other musically interested persons as 
possible to sign one of these pledge cards. 

I understand that signing this Practice Pledge entitles me, without any cost or 
other obligation, to membership in The Etude Music Study Expansion League 
£2, SSw H I ser >d in the attached card, this pledge becomes a ' 

certificate of membership. 

(Signed) . 

Date . 


real work of the League with parliamentary 
ropes. The less of this the better. How¬ 
ever, to enable some, who look for a more 
definite organization, to have what they 
desire, we present herewith a very simple 
outline of a constitution which might be 
adopted by such a group. It 
• should be remembered that the 
obvious object of such a center 
is the expansion of the music 
study idea, supplemented by 
meetings designed to permit the 
study of books, magazines and 
the performance of music for the 
mutual benefit of the members. 
There should be no fees or ex¬ 
penses, other than the occasional 
pro rata division for any ex¬ 
penditures for necessary station¬ 
ery or refreshments, upon which 
the members may decide. 

We desire to have all League 
members inform us at once of 
the formation of a center, giving 
the leaders and their addresses 
and the name of the center. 

Just imagine how American 
music would advance if every 
city and town in the nation had 
a center in proportion to the; 
number of its music lovers 1 

A Suggested Constitution 
Article I 

In order to promote the study 
of music and insure daily prac¬ 
tice along the ideals of The 
Etude Music Study Expansion 
League, we, as members of the 
(Continued on page 759) 



Santa 0aus’ Surprise ‘Party 

<By Mabelle C. Flint 


The speaking character representing a 
nation may have as many supporters of the 
same nationality as desired. All appro¬ 
priately costumed. 

Uncle Sam should wear the typical Uncle 
Sam costume, while the other American 
children may he dressed as sailors, boy and 
girl scouts, farmers and colonial children, 

Santa Claus wears the usual red Santa 
Claus suit. Mrs. Santa Claus should wear 
a long, old-fashioned, fidl skirt of a dull 
shade, with an old style tie apron, and a 
large cap which entirely covers her hair. 

Little Sambo should wear a tow sack 
with black hose and long black gloves, 
while the other Ethiopians may have varied 
costumes. 

The Elves costumes should be made of 
either brown or blue denim, with pointed 
caps. Padding should be used to make the 
bodies "round and jolly." Bed room slip¬ 
pers, with small wire six inches long, and 
bent V-shape, the ends sewed to each side 
of sole, then covered with material, like 
suits, gives the pointed toe effect necessary 
to complete the costume. 

Other nations may be represented, if de¬ 
sired. 

Scene I 

Living room of Santa Claus’ house. Usual 
old-fashioned furniture. Mrs. Santa sitting 
in big rocker, knitting on a baby’s bootee, 
as she rocks she sings. 


CHRISTMAS WILL SOON BE HERE 




(Loud groans are heard outside the room, 
which interrupt her song. Mrs. Santa 
jumps up and runs to the door. She meets 
the four elves, Milliken, Filliken, Billiken 
and Pilliken, half carrying poor old Santa 
Claus. They help him to a couch. One 
covers him with a blanket, another rubs 
his head, of the other two, each takes one 
of his hands and rubs it. Mrs. Santa wrings 
her hands, imploring Santa to tell her what 
ails him; but he only groans louder and 
louder. Finally, she goes to the telephone 
and rings hard and long.) 

Mrs. Santa. Hello! Is this Earth? 
Give me Doctor Washington at once. . . . 
Hello! ... Is this Dr. Washington? 

. . . This is Mrs. Santa Claus. . . . Yes, 
Mrs. Santa Claus. ... Oh doctor, can you 
get an airship and come up here at once? 
Poor old Santa is very ill. . . . All right, 
doctor, I’ll give him some hot tea at once, 
but mind now, you hurry 1 

(She hangs up the receiver, rushes out 
of the room and presently returns with a 
cup of tea. Placing her left arm under 
Santa’s head, she holds him up and makes 
him sip the tea. All this time the elves 
have been rubbbig him, but when he starts 
to drink, they go and sit in a row on a low 
bench to left of stage. Just as Santa fin¬ 
ishes his tea, an auto horn sounds outside. 
The elves jump up and run to the door. 
They meet Dr. Washington who is bundled 
up in a big fur coat, cap, mittens and gog¬ 
gles. Mrs. Santa rushes to the door, helps 
the doctor remove his coat and other wraps 
and gives them to the elves who hang them 
on a coat rack. Then the doctor goes over 
to couch and feels Santa’s pulse.) 

Dr. Washington. Well, well, Santa, I’m 
not surprised at this. I warned you last 
summer, when you came down to earth to 
buy all that varnish and paint, that you 
were getting too old to keep up this work. 
(Listens to his heart beat). You’re going 
to be all right. What you need is rest and 
plenty of it. 

Santa. Yes, I know, doctor, but Christ¬ 
mas will be here next week; my presents 
are all ready to deliver; and I simply can’t 
disappoint the children. 

Doctor. Well, we’ll see, we’ll see. I’ll 
fix you up some medicine. (Opens his case 
and asks Mrs. Santa for a glass of water. 
'He puts medicine in it and has Santa to 
drink. Then Santa lies back on pillows 
and soon goes to sleep. All watch him; 
then Mrs. Santa motions for the doctor to 


come over to the other side of the room.) 

Mrs. Santa. Doctor, I have been think¬ 
ing. We must manage some way not to 
disappoint the children. Why can’t we 
have them come here, instead of Santa go¬ 
ing to them? You know a trip like this 
would be easy, with an airship to make it in. 

Doctor (patting her on the shoulder). 
Why, Mrs. Santa, of course the children 
can come here; and how they will enjoy it, 
too! I have heard many a little chap say 
he wished he could go to Santa Claus’ 
house; and now he is going to have a 
chance to do it. Well, I see Santa is sleep¬ 
ing soundly, so just let him rest there until 
morning; and manage somehow to keep 
him in bed till time for the children’s party. 
(Walks over to get his wraps. Mrs. S. 
holds his coat. Elves hand him his cap, 
mittens, and so on.) You might call me up 
in the morning and tell me how old Santa 
is feeling. Goodnight. Take good care of 
Santa, my little elves! Goodbye! Good¬ 
bye! (Hurries off stage.) 

Curtain 

Scene II 

Same living room. Mrs. Santa walks in 
with a pencil in one hand and a piece of 
paper in the other. She sits down near the 
telephone and reads a-loud. 

“Uncle Sam, Red, White and Blue; 
1776 (Rings telephone) Hello, Earth. . . . 
This is Mrs. Santa Claus. I want to speak 
to Uncle Sam, please. . . . Hello 1 . . . How 
are you, Uncle Sam? . . . That’s good! 
Now, Uncle Sam, we are going to be com¬ 
pelled to reverse things this Christmas. 
Poor old Santa Claus is sick in bed with a 
nervous breakdown. I called Doctor Wash¬ 
ington to see him, last night. He ordered 
him to bed and said that he positively could 
not make his rounds this Christmas; so I 
have decided to give a big Christmas party 
right here in our house and to invite all 
the children to come. Eh? You say you 
like the idea? Well, I’m glad you do. . . . 
Yes, . . . They can all meet in America 
and come up in one of your big airships. 
Now I am going to be very busy getting all 
the presents ready; and I shall serve re¬ 
freshments, too; so I am asking a favor 
of you. Would it be too much trouble for 
you to call up the children and invite them 
to the party? . . . Well, that certainly is 
kind of you. . . . Now be sure and don’t 
overlook any of them. . . . What’s that? 
Yes, I have a list, but I’m afraid it is not 
complete. I’ll read it over to you and you 
can copy it . . . also their telephone num¬ 
bers. . . . Get your pencil ready. . . . Johnny 
Bull, England, No. 9725. . . . Hans and 
Gretchen, Germany, No. 9634. . . . Carlos, 


Spain, No. 1853. . . . Rubinoff, Russia, No. 
5386. . . . Ivanoff, Iceland, No. 7418. . . . 
Hulda, Holland, No. 0648. . . . Yoki-San, 
Japan, No. 535. . . . Antonio, Italy, No. 
8415. . . . Oh, yes! We mustn’t forget 
little Sambo of Africa. His telephone 
number is Watermelon, 7 come 11. You 
will have to look up the rest of them. Tell 
them to meet you early and to come direct¬ 
ly to our house. Get here by half past 
seven on Christmas eve, and I will see that 
Santa is up and answers your knock. Well, 
Uncle Sam, I’ll leave it to you to make 
our party a success (hangs up the receiver 
and leaves the room). 

Curtain 
Scene III 

Children enter at front door and come 
down the center aisle, through audience. 
All carry packages. They prance and dance 
along as they sing. 

JINGLE BELLS 



Uncle Sam (who has led in the march 
and also the singing, now walks up close 
to Santa’s door, puts his fingers to his lips 
and says). Ssh—Ssh—Here is Santa’s 
house. 

Little Sambo. Is you all shuah dis am 
de place? 

Uncle Sain (whispering). Yes, I am 
positive. You know that time I flew around 
the North Pole with those explorers we 
dropped down here, thinking we would 
spend the evening chatting with Santa 
Claus; but just as we were getting ready 
to make a landing, we saw him and his 
reindeers dashing over a mountain peak, 
so we were disappointed. But come on, 
and, remember, when Santa opens the door 
we are all to call out, Surprise 1 Surprise! 
(Uncle Sam walks up to the door and 
knocks, while all the children croud up 
close to him. Presently the door opens 
jiist a little and Santa sticks his head out). 

Santa. Hello! Hello! Who comes 
here? 

Children. Surprise 1 Surprise 1 
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Santa (opening the door wide). Why- 
children, children! Where did you come 
from? 

Children. We came from the earth, to 
surprise you on Christmas Eve. 

Santa. Bless you! Come in! Come in! 
(Shakes hands with Uncle Sam and others, 
then puts his hands to his mouth and calls) 
Mother! Mother! 

Mrs. Santa (rushing in all out of breath). 
My goodness! What does all this mean ? 

Santa (very much excited). My little 
friends have come up to surprise me. 

Uncle Sam. Dear Santa and Mrs. Santa 
Claus, we heard about Santa’s illness. Dr. 
Washington told us he was not able to 
visit us this year; so we decided to come 
and visit him. For years and years he has 
brought us presents, candy and toys, and 
yet not once have we thought of him. We 
have gifts for both of you. 

Santa. Bless your little hearts (sitting 
on a couch). 

Mrs. Santa. Well, you certainly have 
surprised us. Just come over here and put 
your boxes on this table. (All zoalk to the 
back of the stage and leave their packages.) 
Now sit down on these benches and I’ll 
call our little elves, who will sing and 
dance for you. (Children take seats. Mrs. 
Santa goes to the door and calls. Four 
elves come bounding in. They stand in a 
row, each with the index finger of his right 
hand touching his cap.) Now, my elves, 
I want you to introduce yourselves to these 
children, and then to sing and dance for 
them. (Mrs. Santa sits beside Santa, on 
the couch.) 

First Elf (stepping out two steps). My 
name is Milliken. 

I tend the lightfoot reindeer, 

I feed them oats and hay, 

To keep them in condition 
For journeys far away. 

(Steps back in line.) 

Second Elf (stepping out). My name is 
Billiken. 

I make all the choo-choo trains, 

And all the toys and sleds; 

I paint them up in colors bright, 
With yellows, blues and reds. 

(Steps back in line.) 

Third Elf (stepping out). My name is 
Pilliken. 

I make the pretty dollies, 

Who shut their eyes so tight; 

Who say “Papa” and “Mama,” 
When they are squeezed just right. 

(Steps back in line.) 

Fourth Elf (stepping out). My name is 
Filliken. 

I make the candy that will fill 
Each child a sock each year; 

It gives to old and young alike 
A bit of Christmas cheer. 

(Steps back in line.) 



The Elves Dance 
Use Hi-Ho song for music. 

1st Step. All face front of stage in a 
row, with arms on each other's shoulders. 
The two on the ends put disengaged hands 
on their hips. All stand far enough apart 
so as to have room to turn around and not 
interfere with each others movements. 


Start with the left toe tapping floor di¬ 
rectly in front; count 1-2 (Hi); lift foot 
and place toe to left, counting 3-4 (Ho). 
Repeat. Now all take three steps to left, 
counting 1-2-3-rest (Jolly little). All move 
to right, taking three steps and counting 
1-2-3-rest (elves are we). Repeat to end 
of strain. Then start with the right feet 
and do through to end of music. 

2nd Step. Each releases shoulder posi¬ 
tion and holds both arms stretched out 
full length. Bend body well over to left, 
with left arm down and right up in air. 
Step on left foot, count 1-2 (Hi). Step on 
right foot; bend to right and count 3-4 
(Ho); left foot, 1-2 (Hi); right foot, 3-4 
(Ho). Keep turning to left with these 
steps and positions until facing front. Then 
start with right foot and do same steps to 
end of strain. At the end of the dance all 
take their seats. 

Children clap their hands, then stand and, 
with Uncle Sam leading, sing Merry, Merry 
Christmas, after which they are seated. 



Uncle Sam (standing). Now Santa, you 
are well acquainted with all of us children; 
but this is the first time Mrs. Santa has 
seen us, so I will introduce my friends to 
her. (He goes over and takes Hulda by 
the hand.) 

Hulda (walking over to Mrs. Santa and 
making a boiv). 

I am from Holland, with windmills galore; 
The children send greetings, for you they 

She returns to her seat; then Uncle Sam 
takes the next one, and so on until all have 
spoken. 

Rubinoff. 

I come from distant Russia’s 
Many million girls and boys, 

Who will miss their dear old Santa 
With his jolly smiles and toys. 

Johnny Bull. 

I come from Merrie England, 

Just to bring a “Howdy do?” 

With a message from our children 
That we’re loyal, all, to you. 

Olaf. 

From a distant northern country, 

I have sought you in this nice land, 
Just to bring a loving message 
From the little ones of Iceland. 

Sambo. 

You can see, dear Missis Santa, 

I am but a tiny tot; 

Just the same, we love dear Santa, 
Though our country’s bilin’ hot. 
Yoki-San. 

In a lovely Far East region 
Of the world lies fair Japan; 

And her children send you greetings 
Through their herald, Yoki-San. 

(She ko-tows to Santa.) 

Sandy. 

I have come from bonny Scotland 
With its heather and its plaid; 

When the children know I’ve seen you, 
It will surely make them glad. 
Antonio. 

From our fair Italian country, 

With its skies so very blue, 

All the children send best wishes 
And their fondest love to you. 


> Santa 


After all have been introduced. Uncle 
Sam goes over to a table and picks up some 
packages. He then walks over 
and Mrs. Santa, who now stand. 

Uncle Sam. We now are going to dis¬ 
tribute your presents. We want you to 
open them and then tell us if you like them. 

Mrs. Santa. Billiken, bring in my sew¬ 
ing table. (Billiken gets d folding table 
and places it at the center front of the stage, 
where all the presents are displayed. Mr. 
and Mrs. Santa start unwrapping their 
boxes. The four elves dance and frolic 
around, Santa gets a big overcoat, cap, 
mittens, underwear, handkerchiefs, and so 
on, which he shows to all the children. 
Mrs. Santa gets a fur piece, a dress, a bath 
robe and a compact.) 

Mrs. Santa. Well, well, children, I was 
never in my life so agreeably surprised. 
All these nice presents from you girls and 
boys! But I’m sure I don’t know how to 
use this one (holding up compact). 

Hulda (coming forward). Here, Mrs. 
Santa, let me show you how to use it. 

Mrs. Santa. All right, my child. I will 
sit in this chair (pulling the big rocker to 
the front of the stage, so she is facing audi¬ 
ence) and you can make me up. I believe 
that is what they call it, isn’t it? 

Hidda. Yes. Now sit real still, so I 
won’t get the red on your ear instead of 
your cheek. But, Mrs. Santa, your cheeks 
are already so rosy that I won’t have to 
use much. (She makes up Mrs. Santas 
face, then stands back and looks at her.) 
There! You look more like a Queen than 
like Santa Claus’ wife. 

(Mrs. Santa picks up a hand mirror, 
looks at herself, and turns her head from 
side to side, ivhile the children all clap their 
hands and laugh.) 

Uncle Sam. Oh, Mrs. Santa Claus, you 
are really beautiful! Now won’t you go 
and put on your new dress for us ? 

Children. Yes, please do, Mrs. Santa. 

(Mrs. Santa leaves the stage and makes 
the change. While she is gone, Santa tries 
on his new coat, cap, and other articles of 
dress, and the children and elves make 
merry until Mrs. Santa returns. She walks 
to the center front of the stage; Santa 
walks over, inspects the new dress, turns 
her around, and smoothes out her hair.) 

Santa Claus. What do you say, children? 

Children. Oh Santa, she is lovely! 

Mrs. Santa takes Santa by the hand; 
they face the children and sing. 

WE TriANK YOU, SANTA 

| H ti l J I Jl ,1 fa 



When the song is finished, the children 
stand up, clap their hands, and then sit 
dozen. Mrs. Santa remains standing by 
Santa, zvho sits on the couch. 

Uncle Sam (standing). We are glad to 
have given you so much pleasure tonight 
(sits down). 

Mrs. Santa. Now, children, I am going 
to give you some candy and apples and 
then distribute your presents. (The elves 
follow her out of the room and soon return 
with refreshments, pass them around; and, 
after the children have eaten a short time, 
Mrs. Santa gets their boxes from the 
Christmas tree. As she calls out the names, 
the children stand, and the elves pass the 
presents around. After each has received 
a box, Uncle Sam stands up.) 

Uncle Sam. It is getting late; we have 
a long j ourney ahead of us; and so we must 
bid you “Good night.” (Children form a 
group near the exit and sing their “Good¬ 
bye Song” once through; then, on the 
repeat, waving hands, they slozvly back 
azeay and disappear at the end of the song. 
Mr. and Mrs. Santa, who have been stand¬ 
ing near the couch, facing the children, 
wave their hands as the curtain falls.) 



Curtain 


Fifty Years Ago This Month 


Amy Fay, one of the most brilliant 
pianists that America has produced, wrote 
in The Etude: 

“It is a nice point to decide when a pas¬ 
sage is hard in itself, and when it is so from 
what goes before. Take, for example, the 
broken octave passage for the right hand, 
in Chopin’s A flat Ballade, in my judgment 
one of the most difficult pieces written for 
the piano. Nine pianists out of ten are 
unequal to it. 

“I should like to know, for curiosity’s 
sake, how many hours I have spent, at 
different times in my life, over that passage. 


It requires at once immense strength and 
immense lightness and flexibility. 

“I discovered after a while that the 
passage, by itself, is not difficult: but, as 
the culmination of the climax which pre¬ 
cedes it for a page back, it is almost be¬ 
yond human endurance. 

“In a case like that, it seems to me better 
to practice the whole piece straight through. 
The mind should not become fixed too 
strongly upon the difficulty of certain pas¬ 
sages, as is done by constant repetition. 
Don't think about it, but do it, somehow 
or other.” 


“ rrgmrea nme to eradicate the idea that music mu, .P - 

an accomplishment or luxury for a class of people, but rather as an educational neces- 
y for every one. The winning of a majority of the school teachers to this view- 
V^l an , dma . accom P^bment of our five years of work, and I can virtually 
tenting h ^hi ours - E * s specially satisfactory to me because of the con- 

AmZtn t, P n COp e m Eur °fi e ’™ her e government supervision of music is the rule, that 
America has no musical ambition or life.”- Walter Damrosch. 
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T5 he American Singers Opportunities 

<By Gladys Swarthout 

PRIMA DONNA, METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 

An educational Conference Secured Expressly for the Etude Music Magazine, by (Rose Heylbut 



T HE MOST IMPORTANT thing 
the young singer needs to do is to 
find himself. Dozens of earnest 
young students write to me each week, 
asking for advice as to method and 
teacher, or begging me to tell them the 
“secret of singing”; and that is the best 
counsel I can give. Finding yourself, 
vocally, involves, at the very start, a sense 
of responsibility which too few young 
people are able to grasp. While good 
teachers and correct methods are extremely 
important, they are only the hand-holds 
which enable one ultimately to stand firmly 
on his own feet. Antonio Scotti once said 
very significantly: “There are no good 
teachers . . . there are only good pupils 1” 
Certainly, Scotti intended no slur upon 
our hundreds of capable vocal masters. He 
simply meant to emphasize the fact that 
nobody can do for you what you can not, 
or will not, do for yourself! 

I worked ten years before being entrusted 
with any really major tasks; and I had 
begun at the age of thirteen, with all the 
most plastic years before me. Even then, 
it is only within the last two or three 
years that I have begun to feel sure of 
myself. It has taken me about fifteen 
years to find myself — and please believe 
me when I say that it really seems that I 
have only just begun. But in this process 
of finding myself, I have made a number 
of important discoveries. 


laxation” cannot be swallowed too literally. 
For my own needs (which, in their turn, 
must not be taken too literally by other 
singers, to whom they may not have the 
slightest application), I worked out a satis¬ 
factory plan by drawing an analogy between 
singing and golf. 

Now that is not so funny as it sounds. 
The sheer mechanics of singing are just 
as much a matter of muscular control as 
the motions of golf-—a sort of vocal sport 1 
I was told to relax when I learned golf, 
but I soon saw that this would not work. 
Relaxation means the slumping-together 
non-control that leads to nothing but sleep. 
The relaxation needed in golf was not 
orthodox relaxation at all; it was, rather, 
an easy, vitalized, lifted feeling, involving 
a very definite, expansive tension in the 
muscles doing the work. 

I tried this vitalized ease in my singing, 
as well, and got much better results. I 
know that a great many people insist upon 
relaxation, and I have no wish to presume 
any dogmatic assertions against their views. 
I have seen colleagues actually throw them¬ 
selves upon a couch, in the midst of their 
work, to induce the supine relaxation they 
believe in. And they do splendid work. 
But, in my own case, I can do better when 
I “play golf vocally” and feel my muscles 
expanded by this vitalized, easy tension. I 
had to discover this for myself, too. 


Finding the Voice 

N THE BEGINNING, I followed quite 
slavishly all I was told to do. When 
my voice developed as a contralto, I con¬ 
centrated exclusively upon deep, contralto 
chest tones. When I was told to relax, I 
slumped together so nervelessly that I could 
do nothing but feel like jelly! When told 
to watch my tongue, I thought so much 
about that difficult member that my mouth 
felt as if full of heavy, hot potatoes. I am 
sure that all of us go through that stage. 
Those with any experience in study will 
know exactly what I mean. All the in¬ 
structions given me were right enough— 
in part 1 But it was not until I stopped my 
blind obedience and began thinking for my¬ 
self, trying to adapt these instructions to 
my own particular, individual needs, that 
I felt myself making any real headway. 

For instance, having set out with a 
natural contralto voice, I worked diligently 
on contralto tones; but, by the time I began 
to master them, I noticed that my upper 
and middle registers were by no means 
as easy as they should be. Over-special¬ 
ization was tending, as it always does, to 
weaken the less used muscles. Through 
trying to be too good a contralto, I was 
robbing my other registers of the ease 
and power which they rightfully should 
have had. That meant that an entirely 
new start must be made, with the pur¬ 
pose of developing a middle and an up¬ 
per register, including distinctly soprano 
tones. And this, in turn, involved an en¬ 
tirely new means of vocal approach. The 
higher tones, which came less naturally, 
required an immense amount of practice; 
and, in working at them, I learned the art 
of attacking a note from the top down. I 
do not mean that this had not been ex¬ 
plained to me; but I learned it only by 
feeling it for myself, in an effort to better 
my work. 


Knowing One’s Self 
AFTER THAT, I began experimenting. 
A Since the newer, higher tones felt so 
rich and free through this (to me, new) 
upper attack, I tried out the same method 
in producing my own, original low tones. 
And, to my delighted surprise, they, too, 
came clearer, richer, easier—free of the 
thick, heavy, spongy, “hooty” quality which 
results from the chest-upward attack, and 
which all too frequently characterizes the 
contralto voice. No matter how deep their 
pitch, the tones I now produced were sus¬ 
pended, hung down from the top, floating— 
as good tones, of course, should be. Thus, 
while my teachers were undoubtedly cor¬ 
rect in starting my work in my natural 
contralto register, I did not arrive at a real 
mastery of that natural register until after 
I had worked through my entire scale, 
applying the results of new study to the old 
foundations. This is what I mean by find¬ 
ing one’s self. Probably no teacher in the 
world could have predicted that my best 
deep tones would develop as a direct result 
of a weak upper register! I had to dis¬ 
cover my weakness, think about it, and 
experiment in overcoming it, and this for 

Similarly, in the matter of relaxation. 
It was only after years of intense applica¬ 
tion that I learned that the counsel of “re¬ 


The American Method 

W E AMERICAN SINGERS have the 
best opportunity in the world for 
self development. We are a pioneer people, 
after all. Our most successful industries 
and enterprises are those in which we have 
cut loose and blazed trails for ourselves. 
And now, at last, we are beginning to apply 
this strictly national trait to art as well as 
to trade and science. Do you appreciate 
the fact that we no longer hear so much 
about the necessity for foreign musical 
training? There are two reasons for this. 
Not only have we developed excellent 
teachers of our own, but we are evolving 
also our own school of singing 1 

The very things that people used to sigh 
about, a decade ago, are showing them¬ 
selves to be of distinct advantage to the 
young singer. We used to deplore the fact 
that we had no scholarly musical traditions 
of our own; that our vocal students had 
to seek salvation in the distinctly foreign 
styles of France, Italy, and Germany. But 
within the brief span of my own student 
years, I have witnessed an entirely Ameri¬ 
can school of singing in its development. 
This school is the selecting of the best 
points of all the others and building them 
into a new and distinctive whole, which is 
eminently our own. 


The Best of Each 

Y OU WILL AGREE, I think, that our 
truly American singers present a style 
and a finish which, while different from 
those of our foreign colleagues, are in no 
wise inferior. This has been made possi¬ 
ble by a truly American system of selection 
and rejection, of plain, practical trial and 
error. Let us have a look at what has 
happened. 

The outstanding feature of the Italian 
vocal school is its free, easy, floating, 
natural tone production. But the very ease 
which makes Italian tone so singularly 
beautiful can tend to render Italian diction 
flabby. The French school gives us the 
magnificent trick of masked resonance, 
which enables a naturally small voice to 
project itself with such sustained carrying 
power that it cuts through the greatest 
orchestra and rises above it. But, again, 
this very insistence on head resonance may 
produce a very disagreeable nasality. And 
the taut precision of German diction can 
result in an equal tautness throughout the 
rest of the singing mechanism, which makes 
for harsh, forced tones and the sort of 
attack that causes chords to stand out in 
the throat. In the old days, an American 
student went abroad to learn, threw his lot 
in with one of these schools, and generally 
came back with a complete mastery of all 
its points, both good and bad. But the 
American school, which we can learn over 
here, goes a step farther! It produces tones 
as the Italian does, projects them as clever¬ 
ly as the Frenchman, and acquires the pre¬ 
cision of the German, without flabbiness, 
without nasal quality, and without taut, 
harsh effort. 

We all know examples of the American 
school which prove this. I think Lawrence 
Tibbett stands as the supreme American 
singer. Listen carefully the next time you 
hear him, either in person or on the ai'r; 
and watch for those points which,, in his 
masterly delivery, characterize what 1 
like to call the American school. His ease 
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of production matches the finest that ever 
came out of La Scala; his faintest tones 
carry so that you wonder how he can sing 
so pianissimo without making you con¬ 
scious of breath diminution or “whisperi- 
ness”; and the firm, taut ease of his organs 
of speech make his diction a perfect thing. 
And Tibbett is not the only one. Richard 
Crooks, Grace Moore, Rose Bampton, John 
Charles Thomas, Helen Jepson, Richard 
Bonellf, and many more, are not alone 
gifted with truly great voices (American 
voices in background and color) but they 
also have developed an artistry according 
to the unique, eclectic, American way. Is 
it not thrilling to see native trained Ameri¬ 
can artists rising to positions of eminence? 
It means that, by thinking for ourselves, 
we are asserting ourselves artistically, just 
as we have found ourselves in the fields of 
industry and science. 

The Humble Beginning 

O F COURSE, there is still one enor¬ 
mous- gap for us to bridge—that 
period of development that must lie be¬ 
tween' the studio and stardom. The best 
vocal student in the world finds himself 
completely at sea when he first steps upon 
the operatic stage. The least successful 
opera singer has an elusive something at 
his command, a something built of fluency 
and experience, which the studio alone 
never can give. And we Americans have 
but small opportunity for this immensely 
necessary apprenticeship of training. The 
Metropolitan cannot coach beginners; and 
Mr. Gallo has not room for everybody, 
amiable as he is! Of course, the obvious 
remedy is more small opera houses, in 
Kansas City, Springfield, Houston, Spo¬ 
kane, everywhere; so that the plastic 
material of the singing student may be 
moulded into the firm contours of the pro¬ 
fessional- artist. But if this remedy is 
obvious, it is not the least practical, be¬ 
cause those most interested cannot bring 
it about. You and I, alas, cannot found 
opera troupes. 

There is something, however, that can 
be-done, that is, to correct the mistake so 
many vocal students make, of beginning at 
the top and then working down! As soon 
as an aspirant to operatic honors is ready 
to begin work on roles, what happens? 
She studies Elsa, Elisabeth, A'ida, Mar¬ 
guerite, Butterfly —all star parts, to sing 
which require years of experience, and 
which are publicly entrusted only to the 
surest and most subtle artists. And then, 
to her bitter chagrin, she discovers that, 
outside the studio she has not a chance in 
the world of Using them! 

I know dozens of girls, who have learned 
dozens of prima donna roles, and who can 
not get even an audition to sing one arial 


If such a girl is fortunate enough to get 
an audition, and is successful in securing 
a contract, what happens next? She is 
allowed to sing, not Elisabeth, but one of 
the three Pages who invite Wolfram to be¬ 
gin the contest of song! Not A'ida, but the 
voice of the unseen Priestess! My sincere 
advice to young singers is to leave Elsa 
and Elisabeth and A'ida alone, and to work 
just as hard on the roles of the pages, the 
confidantes, the priestesses. They are neces¬ 
sary parts; the opera could not be given 
without them. Of course, they are not the 
great, grand, thrilling roles; but, if you 
will not object to-my saying so, neither are 
you the great, grand, thrilling artist, as 
yet. 

Oa\s From Acorns Grow 

G ROW INTO your work. Be willing 
to remain small until you have worked 
your own way into something bigger. Ap¬ 
proach your great work with humility, or 
just plain common sense! If you begin 
with Aida, you will have nothing to work 
up to—except disappointment. But, if you 
begin as a page and prove to some director 
that the hours of earnest work you have 
put into the part have made you the best, 
the most accomplished, the most convincing 
page in the world, the chances are that he 
will notice you and possibly will promote 
you to the part of the unseen priestess; 
and then there is a chance of A'ida later! 

My own operatic beginning certainly left 
much to be desired by way of training; but 
it was excellent practice in learning to 
work things out and to depend on myself. 
As a matter of fact, there had been no ad¬ 
vance training whatever—not even the 
wrong roles! I had not expected to sing 
opera. My family is of strict old Methodist 
stock, and my mother rather disliked the 
idea of my “going on the stage.” Church, 
oratorio, and concert work were to be my 
limit. Kind friends, however, arranged an 
audition with the Chicago Opera, and Mary 
Garden accepted me. That was in the 
spring. My work was to begin in the 
autumn. During that summer, I learned 
twenty-three complete roles. By that I 
mean that I learned the words, the music, 
and as much of the stage business as can 
be learned away from the stage. When 
rehearsal time began, I walked on without 
a thought of fear! I was just twenty, was 
elated with joyous enthusiasm, and just 
did not believe I could go wrong! At 
'first I seemed to be given nothing but 
young men’s parts— Siebel, the Son of 
Boris, Frederic (in “Mignon”), the Friend 
in “The Tales of Hoffmann,” and The 
Shepherd in “Tannhauser.” The few 
feminine roles assigned me, where I could 
wear lovely dresses, were nearly as big a 
thrill as the singing! 

There was much to be learned, of course; 


and again my great friend, Mary Garden, 
gave the soundest of advice by telling me 
to learn all I could by observing the others 
at their work. On the days when I was not 
rehearsing, I sat in the wings, score m 
hand, and took a full course of object les- 
sons in operatic routine, by watching my 
more experienced colleagues. This is ex¬ 
cellent training. There is nothing better 
for the young singer than to watch others, 


Responsibility and Fear 

1 FIRST learned stage fright from 
Chaliapin! I was singing Siebel, m 
“Faust,” to his Mephistophetts, and on my 
way into the garden I passed him back- 
stage, blanched, perspiring, and murmur¬ 
ing to himself as he paced agitatedly up 
and down, up and down. Alarmed, I asked 
if he were ill. They told me he is always 
like that—completely unnerved before he 
goes on, and masterly as soon as he ap¬ 
pears ! I had not a moment to lose before 
my cue, but I did some quick thinking. If 
the great Chaliapin had “nerves,” who was 
I to be so nonchalant? That little episode 
first awakened me to the tremendous re¬ 
sponsibility the singer bears. People have 
faith in you; they put themselves out to 
come to hear you; they even pay big prices 
for that privilege; and the singer must 
shiver a little when reflecting on all she 
owes them. A little nervousness of this 
sort is wholesome! It makes you forget 
yourself, as center of the stage, and keeps 
you alive to what’s expected. 

If the eyes are on the microphones, one 
must keep even more alive to what is ex¬ 
pected of him before trying for an audition. 
There is no more difficult work in the 
world than singing for the radio, because 
the delicate mechanism of this reproducing 
agency acts like a merciless lens that dis¬ 
covers and intensifies the least flaw in vocal 
equipment. We all know that certain de¬ 
fects can be covered up in personal singing. 
It is not the best practice; but it can be 
done! In radio, this is impossible. Breathi- 
ness, shakiness, badly resonated tone, de¬ 
fective breath control; every least little 
weakness is mirrored and magnified by that 
magic little black box. 

The method of singing for the radio is 
no different from that of concert work; but 
radio does keep you more “on your toes!” 
I not long ago had a startling letter from 
a young girl. She asked advice about fu¬ 
ture work. Should she try concert work 
or fall back on the radio? She was ad¬ 
vised not to fall back on radio but to work 
up to it, with prayer in her heart! Do 
you know that, proportionately, more 
people succeed in auditions for the Metro¬ 
politan Opera Company than for the great 
radio networks? Out of forty candidates 


at the Opera, eight may be accepted. Of 
two thousand radio candidates, no more than 
two may draw contracts. So, whatever you 
feel about radio, do not think of it as a 
last resort, where anything will go! 

Again, Listen, Observe 

1 ET ME CLOSE on the note of that bit 
J of advice from Mary Garden—that of 
learning by observing others. Our young 
music students are inclined to be much too 
critical. As soon as they have mastered 
the elements of production or effect, in 
their teachers’ studios, they listen to mature 
artists, not as humble beginners, but as 
censors! I do not mean to suggest that 
public performers should not be open to 
criticism. Indeed they should! But the 
student would derive much more benefit 
from their performances if only he would 
listen with an open mind and a broad point 
of view. No matter how much the per¬ 
former may do that is wrong, he probably 
will do a great deal more that is right, 
that will be helpful, that will give pleasure. 
The fact that Signor X. does not produce 
the sound of r in exactly the same way 
your teacher requires, does not mean that 
he is all to the bad! Forget the sound of r; 
watch the way he projects his resonance 
or uses his diaphragm. He may show some¬ 
thing that will be of invaluable assistance. 
A little humility will go a long way to¬ 
wards opening new paths and smoothing 
the old ones. 

Then, the getting into the habit of pick¬ 
ing flaws will mar that most vital part of 
the singer’s equipment, which has nothing 
to do with vocal eminence—the joyous en¬ 
thusiasm which must rise up genuinely in 
one’s heart if he would kindle it in the 
hearts of others. The singer who is sour 
at heart is just as ineffectual as the one 
who produces sour tones. I do not mean 
to be a Pollyanna. I have not much faith 
in Pollyannas; they are too good to be 
true! But make up your mind that every¬ 
one who survives the battle for public ac¬ 
claim has something to offer, and try to 
appreciate that something. If you can not 
benefit from it, at least you can enjoy it 
Do not criticize all the time! Remember 
that d’lsraeli once said, “It is always easier 
to criticize than to be correct!” 

SELF TEST QUESTIONS ON 
MISS SW ARTHOUT’S ARTICLE 
1. Hozv is the singer to find herself vocally f 
2. What characteristics unite in the best 
American singingI 

3. Name some qualities in the singing of 
Lawrence Tibbett. 

4. What is the usual routine to leading 
roles in opera? 

5. What significant advice did Mary Gar¬ 
den give to Miss Swarthout? 


‘Rfiythmic drawing 

By Helen Oliphant Bates 


R hythmic drawing is a form of 

elementary dictation and rhythmic 
■ expression which, because it appeals 
strongly to the child mind, may be started 
when- the pupil is only three or four years 
of age. Colored crayons and drawing 
paper hold a fascination for little ones who 
are just beginning to use their hands for 
creative work. Each child is given a piece 
of paper and is allowed to choose the color 
he likes best. For the first attempts at 
rhythmic drawing the teacher should select 
or improvise a piece of four measures which 
is composed entirely of notes of the same 
value—whole, half, or quarter—and ask 
the children to draw one figure for each 
note played. The figures must be simple 
enough not to distract the child’s mind from 
the music to the drawing. 

Children have such vivid imaginations 
that small circles may represent anything 


from apples in a fruit dish, nuts in a basket 
or coins in a purse to soap bubbles or bal¬ 
loons in the air, and a straight line is at 
one moment a tree and the next a tele¬ 
phone wire or railroad track. This exercise 
should be repeated for several lessons, and 
each time the circles, dots or lines should 
represent a new thing. 

After the children can draw a figure for 
each note played they may be given an 
exercise composed of quarter notes in two- 
four time and directed to draw a figure for 
every other note. This exercise will be 
the first attempt to feel the pulse of a piece, 
for if the piece starts on the accent, and- 
the children mark every other note, they 
will be recording just the accented beats. 
Children will find it easier at first to dis¬ 
tinguish between every other note than 
between a loud and a soft note, but gradu¬ 
ally they should be taught to listen for the 


notes with strong accents. Two-four time 
is followed by three-four and compound 

It will take weeks and even months .to 
get small children to the place where they 
can recognize any meter in varied rhythmic 
patterns, but, after they do reach this point, 
the next step is to feel the rhythm of the 
phrase. The figures here will consist of 
four lines or four parts, one for each meas¬ 
ure in the four measure phrase. 

The easiest figure is a square. One side 
of the square will be drawn as the first beat 
of each measure is played. When the 
second phrase is started, a new square will 
be begun. If the piece consists of two 
phrases, the child should complete two 
squares during the playing of the piece; 
if the piece consists of four phrases, he will 
complete four squares. Of course these 
squares will-not be called squares before 


the children. A square plays no part in a 
child’s life. Let them be boxes of candy 
or tickets to the circus. The same end 
will be accomplished and the child’s interest 
will be increased a hundred per cent. 

Rhythmic drawing may be continued for 
some time as a part of the early class les¬ 
sons provided sufficient variety is intro¬ 
duced in the presentation of the exercises. 
Children soon tire of the same thing and 
are always eager for a change and for 
something new and different. 


Father Finn, leader of the famous 
Paulist Choir of Chicago, says, "A 
man must develop something else be¬ 
sides musical talent, if he is to have 
anything to express.” 
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W hat is the ‘Basis of the ‘Piano Bechnic of ‘Boday 

Great Bianists Give Important Opinions 

<By Walter A. Hansen 


W HILE STANDING but a short 
distance from that master of the 
pianoforte, Vladimir Horowitz, as 
he was putting every fiber of his being into 
the playing of one of his soul-stirring re¬ 
citals, the writer had a wonderful oppor¬ 
tunity to observe at close hand the work¬ 
ings of his Gargantuan technic. One was 
thrilled to the very marrow by those gor¬ 
geously sonorous masses of tone, which this 
young genius brings forth without in any 
way forcing the instrument and without 
any disturbing sounds being produced by 
straining the mechanism of his piano. “I 
hear him every day,” said Mr. Horowitz’s 
secretary, as he noticed my astonishment, 
“and every day I am thrilled anew by the 
marvelous quality and volume of his tone.” 

Here indeed is an artist in many respects 
like Rubinstein. But while Rubinstein, as 
it is said, frequently played enough false 
notes in the course of a recital to make up 
an entirely new program, Horowitz’s tech¬ 
nic is impeccable. For him, mechanical 
difficulties simply cease to exist. It is no 
mere cold logic that guides those miracu¬ 
lously trained fingers, wrists, and arms; 
it is the divine spark of awe-inspiring 
genius. 

Scales or Exercises? 

O THE QUERY, “What exercises do 
you use?” asked during an intermis¬ 
sion, “None at all,” was his answer. “They 
make one too tired, and the result is that 
the necessary energy is lacking for attack¬ 
ing the compositions I want to play. I do 
select difficult passages from my reper¬ 
toire and from new pieces and study and 
polish them, but technical exercises pure 
and simple—never!” "Do you never play 
scales ?” was answered by a positive 
“Never!” And the next question, “Then 
do you not believe at all in mechanical ex¬ 
ercises?” brought out “Indeed I do, until 
one is fifteen years of age. Up to that 
time pure technic, and plenty of it, is ab¬ 
solutely necessary; but afterwards—No!” 

And Horowitz did not make these state¬ 
ments in a spirit of braggadocio. He is 
too sincere an artist for anything of that 
kind. For in spite of the fact that this 
young Russian—he is, at the present, but 
thirty years of age—is the possessor of a 
gift such as is vouchsafed but few mortals, 
he is extremely modest—modest almost to a 
fault. During the intermissions he was con¬ 
tinually asking whether or not we thought 
he was giving pleasure to his audience. 


A severe technical regimen in early youth 
coupled with a wonderfully alert brain. 
Listen to him play the Liszt-Busoni tran¬ 
scription of Paganini’s Etude No. 2, hear 
him do the octave passages in Tschaikow- 
sky’s “B-flat Minor Concerto,” Prokofieff’s 
Suggestion Diqbolique, and his own clever 
Carmen Fantasy, and wonder at the dumb¬ 
founding viruosity. 

“For me,” Jose Iturbi, the great Spanish 
pianist, says, “Horowitz is the most sig¬ 
nificant among the present day masters of 
the piano. When I heard him for the first 
time, I wept.” Surely a generous state¬ 
ment, coming as it did from the li'ps of 
another artist of most extraordinary ac¬ 
complishments ! 

Another Spea\s 

“What exercises do you use?” was asked 
of Alexander Brajlowsky, another brilliant 
luminary among the contemporary expon¬ 
ents of the art of the piano. “Exercises?” 
repeated Mr. Brailowsky; “I do not use 
exercises.” “What exercises did you use?” 
followed. “Oh, I used some Czerny, I re¬ 
member.” But we know that Mr. Brail¬ 
owsky, too, prepares hi's programs in the 
sweat of his brow. No detail is slighted. 
Points which, in the opinion of ordinary 
players, are mere bagatelles are of the ut¬ 
most importance to him. He files and pol¬ 
ishes, weighs and winnows, until his per¬ 
formances completely satisfy his exacting 
requirements. 

. Mr. Brailowsky was about to play the 
Ritual Fire Dance, from Manuel de Falla’s 
“L’Amour Sorrier.” This composition be¬ 
gins with a long and exceedingly effective 
trill. To learn how Mr. Brailowsky exe¬ 
cutes this technical figure, he was asked 
if he did the trill entirely from the arm or 
whether finger action was predominant. 
“I do not know just how I do it,” said the 
artist. “Let me see.” And he proceeded 
to go through the motions of playing the 
trill on his leg. Even casual observation 
showed that he does not do figures of this 
nature wholly in accordance with the tenets 
of those that spin and embroider fanciful 
theories regarding weight playing as 
though they had discovered the philos¬ 
opher’s stone. 

This demonstration by Mr. Brailowsky 
showed well that, while Breithaupt’s eluci¬ 
dations concerning weight playing contain 
much that is true and obvious, yet he and 
his followers advocate some things which 
are physically and physiologically unsound. 


Superlative Virtuosity 

H OW IS IT possible to acquire and to 
retain such speed? Horowitz’s per¬ 
formance of Chopin’s Etude in F Major — 
the one from Opus 10 —was a breath taking 
exhibition of poetry and virtuosity. How 
smoothly and apparently without effort 
those mighty arpeggios flowed from the 
fingers! And how rapidly! How beauti¬ 
fully and rhythmically the left hand de¬ 
claimed the melody! How immaculate and 
fluent were the intricate ornamentations in 
Chopin’s works, “those little groups of su¬ 
per-added notes,” as Delacroix says, “fall¬ 
ing from above the melodic figure in order 
to diaper it like a shower of dew!” But 
with it all one is always aware of the keen¬ 
est and the most intense concentration on 
the part of the artist. 

The answer to the foregoing question is: 


And France Spea\s 
ANOTHER HIGHLY satisfying artist 
■Zi. among pianists is Alfred Cortot. There 
is something decidedly patrician about the 
art of this brilliant master. Withal, how¬ 
ever, Mr. Cortot is a poet to the very tips 
of his marvelously trained fingers. He pos¬ 
sesses all the qualifications a great artist 
must have. His technic is stupendous. His 
control of dynamic gradations is almost 
miraculous. He can thunder on the key¬ 
board so that the very welkin rings; and 
he can whisper in a way that is the despair 
of many another artist. 

Then, too, Mr. Cortot is a savant among 
pianists. It is doubtful whether there is 
another man living, who understands the 
mechanical principles of pianoforte playing 
more thoroughly than he. He has written 
a number of brilliant works on this sub¬ 
ject and has edited many compositions in a 


truly masterful manner. Let budding pian¬ 
ists dig and delve into the works of Alfred 
Cortot, and practice his technical exercises, 
and they will add cubits to their artistic 
stature. 

A Modem Gradus 

W HEN HIS EDITION of the Etudes 
of Chopin was mentioned as a mon¬ 
umental contribution to the literature 
of piano pedagogy, he referred to his 
most recent book, “Rational Principles of 
Pianoforte Technique.” He then sat at 
the piano and demonstrated the keyboard 
gymnastics outlined in a preliminary chap¬ 
ter devoted to the study of movements of 
the fingers, hand and wrist. It was a most 
valuable lesson in his method of- imparting 
suppleness and elasticity to the playing 
members. 

“Do you yourself practice technical ex- 
erices ?” he was asked. “Certainly I do. 
Ask my tuner,” he continued. “I believe 
very strongly in table exercises. In ten 
minutes I can prepare my hands for the 
playing of a recital.” So we see how great 
pianists differ in their methods of work. 

Someone sent back a note urging that 
Mr. Cortot be asked to play as an encore 
the Etude in A minor, Opus 25, No. 11 of 
Chopin. Very graciously he consented and 
gave a gripping performance of this com¬ 
position which, as James Gibbons Huneker 
puts it, “has been justly compared to the 
screaming of wintry blasts.” Mr. Cortot 
undoubtedly had not expected to play this 
particular number, but, accustomed as he 
is to keeping his technical equipment in a 
position to cope with any emergencies, he 
tossed off at a moment’s notice the tre¬ 
mendous difficulties, with the greatest of 
ease and precision. 

When Cortot plays the Presto of Chop¬ 
in’s “Sonata in B-flat minor,” the move¬ 
ment in which, as some commentators have 
expressed it, we hear the wind sighing 
over the grave, he does another thing which 
only an artist with enormous technical abil¬ 
ity is able to accomplish. He produces a 
marvelous effect of mystery, weirdness and 
sadness, by depressing the keys only half 
way during almost the entire movement. 
It is a million times easier to write about 
this remarkable feat than actually to do it 
on the pianoforte. Very, very few of those 
who devote their efforts to acquiring tech¬ 
nical mastery are ever able to achieve such 
perfect muscular control. 

And Sunny Spain 

W HEN Jose Iturbi was asked what 
exercises he used, he replied that 
there are two studies which he practices 
religiously every day. They are Carl 
Czerny’s Toccata, in the edition by Moritz 
Moskowski, and the Octave Etude, No. 9, 
from Moskowski’s “15 Etudes de Virtu- 
osite, Opus 72.” To this famous collection 
of studies the composer, you know, has 
given the subtitle, “Per Aspera.” 

Mr. Iturbi also advises the playing of 
five finger exercises and studies in double 
notes, with marked expenditure of muscu¬ 
lar strength. He, too, believes that there 
is much to be said in favor of weight play¬ 
ing, but does not think that the protagonists 
of this theory have by any manner of means 
devised a nostrum for all pianistic ills. Re¬ 
peated octaves, he believes, must be prac¬ 
ticed with much patience and perseverance. 
He declares that great benefit is derived 


from taking a single octave and repeating 
it with proper wrist and arm action and 
with as much speed as is comfortably pos¬ 
sible, for three minutes. Much attention 
must be given also to the playing of dou¬ 
ble sixths, taking care always to observe 
the proper fingering. He sets great store 
by the eighth study of the Clementi-Tausig 
“Gradus ad Parnassum,” the study in the 
key of F major, in which octaves are held 
while the intervening fingers are given a 
goodly amount of work to do. 

A Masterful Equipment 

A CHARMING gentleman, is Mr. Iturbi, 
easily approachable, modest and unas¬ 
suming in his manner. He has solid and 
refined musicianship, prodigious technical 
ability, large-mindedness in taste, and 
broadness of culture. He adores jazz. Not, 
however, the wishy-washy stuff which is 
served up to us in never ending quantities. 

To stand beside Mr. Iturbi as he played 
bits of Chopin’s Scherzo in C-sharp minor, 
the Etude in A-flat major, the sparkling 
Study in double thirds, and the Variations 
on a Theme by Paganini, left one astounded 
by the uncanny speed and precision with 
which he played the terrific passages in 
double thirds, at the lightning-like rapid¬ 
ity with which the blind octaves were done, 
and at the ferocious energy of those mighty 
arpeggios in the tenth variation of the 
second book. After Mr. Iturbi’s recital a 
number of admirers gathered about him 
and asked that he show them how he ex¬ 
ecuted the famous octave glissandos in the 
thirteenth variation of the first book of the 
Paganini-Brahms work. He very grac¬ 
iously demonstrated how the trick is done. 
As a matter of fact, a group of people kept 
him for some time doling out bits of pian¬ 
istic information. 

The Paganini-Brahms composition, by 
the way, is too frequently neglected by stu¬ 
dents and teachers; yet it is one of the 
most fascinating works in the entire do¬ 
main of the literature of the piano. It re¬ 
quires and develops a complete technic, 
with a predominance of double notes and 
wrist playing. The variations are almost 
diabolical in their cleverness and in their 
complexity. Clara Schumann was wont to 
refer to them as the “Hexenvariationen.” 
They were published when Brahms was 
only thirty-three years old and are still 
the despair of all but rare pianists. 

Paganini himself wrote the theme and 
devised a number of variations terrifically 
difficult for violinists. In the year 1851 
Franz Liszt, who had been profoundly im¬ 
pressed by the art of the great wizard of 
the violin, published his Grandes Etudes de 
Paganini, dedicated to Clara Schumann. 
But along came Johannes Brahms, eleven 
years later, and out-liszted Liszt. 

It is fascinating to compare Liszt’s vari¬ 
ations with those by the man whom Hans 
von Bulow referred to as the third “Great 
B” in music. In the matter of musical 
expression, Brahms and Liszt could not 
always see eye to eye. The great Abbe 
adheres very faithfully to Paganini’s pat¬ 
terns, but Brahms does a great amount of 
creating on his own. Liszt gave us eleven 
variations, but Brahms wrote twenty-eight. 
There are two books of them; and what a 
storehouse of material for those who have 
experienced that one must learn to play 
the piano in the sweat of the brow! 
(Continued on page 749) 
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Vhe Vital First Tear of tMusic Study 

Selecting (Right 'Materials for Children 

F>y Ella Ketterer 


A very successful teacher of children tells how to pic\ out the teach' 
ing pieces and boo\s which inspire the child to interested study 



Biographical Note: Miss Ketterer was 
born in Camden, New lersey, and studied 
the piano with Mrs. M. B. Moulton of 
Philadelphia. She was later a pupil for 
many years of the famous pianist, Constan¬ 
tin von Sternberg, and at the same time 
studied harmony under Russell King Miller. 
She has been extremely successful both as 
a teacher and as a composer of elementary 
piano teaching pieces. 

T HE DELIGHT, the high hopes, the 
anticipations of pleasure, with which 
the average pupil comes to the first 
music lessons, should be an inspiration to 
every teacher. Naturally, sex makes some 
difference in the attitude of many pupils. 
Boys, in America at least, often have the 
complex that music is effeminate. This is 
largely due to the fact that in our pioneer 
days girls were given cultural advantages, 
while boys, who were supposed to be pre¬ 
pared to do the rough work of the world, 
were kept away from the fine arts. 

It was quite natural, therefore, that in 
time there should grow about music study 
a sort of juvenile masculine taboo; so that, 
even to this day, the boy pupil is very apt 
to sally forth for his music lesson with his 
music hidden under his sweater or between 
the sheets of a newspaper; while the girl 
pupil, going to the other extreme, proudly 
displays her music as a kind of badge of 
cultural or social significance. In recent 
years, however, boys have learned of so 
many great men who have been also fine 
musicians, that the attitude is rapidly chang¬ 
ing ; and, if the first lessons are interesting 
enough, they are thoroughly enjoyed by a 
wholesome boy as much as by a girl. 


Capitalizing ive Aptitudes 

A CHILD’S imagination and spirit of 
adventure usually are very active. 
Why not use both of these delightful traits 
of childhood to good advantage in teaching 
music? There are so. many things to be 
taught in the first year, that surely every 
lesson can be made a brand new adventure 
into the beautifully varied realm of music. 

The choice of a beginning book (and 
there are many good ones) is of the fore¬ 
most importance. Every alive teacher 
knows how a child will practice, and prac¬ 
tice, and practice, in order to be able to 
stand on his head, wiggle his ears, snap 
his fingers, or do some equally interesting 
stunt. The idea is to make each new thing 
he is to do in music seem as well worth 
while as the afore-mentioned accomplish¬ 
ments. That task is the teacher’s respon¬ 
sibility. Certainly, the book chosen for the 
beginning work is going to help immeasur- 

The Good “Beginner’s Boo\” 

W HAT MAKES a good beginning 
book? There are many requisites. 
First, the studies must be short, so that 
at least one new one may be conquered 
each lesson. 

Second, every study must progress. By 
that, we mean there must be at least one 
thing which is entirely new to the pupil, 


which may therefore be presented as a 
joyous adventure, and which will make 
him feel that he is distinctly making prog- 

Third, no matter how simple the study 
may be, it must be melodious, easy to listen 
to and to sing, therefore easy to memorize. 
Studies with words which fit the music are 
best; also those with titles which stimulate 
the imagination. 

Fourth, is the book which slowly but 
surely develops technic, not by the use of 
long tiresome exercises, but by a steady in¬ 
troduction into the little pieces, of certain 
things which are technic building. 

Fifth, the ideal book is one which covers 
approximately one season’s work with the 
average pupil. If the book progresses 
properly, the pupil should be well into the 
second grade at its conclusion. 

First Tear Technic 

T HE TECHNIC required for the first 
year should be varied. First comes 
the important principle of curved fingers, 
with the proper lift from the finger joints 
nearest the wrist, and the requisite relax¬ 
ation of the arm and wrist. There are 
exercises and more exercises which may 
be devised by the teacher to strengthen 
these curved fingers, five-finger exercises 
in intervals of seconds, thirds, fourths and 
fifths. But let them be short and prac¬ 
ticed for only a few minutes a day. 


The "Well Begun” 

T HE UNDERSTANDING teacher’s 
first important thought is to capitalize 
the child’s natural joy and enthusiasm that 
come with the privilege of starting music 
lessons. Some of this first enthusiasm will 
no doubt disappear; but in most cases the 
interest can be held, certainly in the first 
year, by a judicious choice of material to 
be taught, and by an interesting presenta 
tion of that material. Never has there 
been such a vast number of good begin¬ 
ning books and pieces offered by publish¬ 
ers ; but it is a delicate matter for a grown¬ 
up to know in all cases what will appeal to 
each pupil; and if the things chosen do not 
appeal to the child, he will not do his best 

The teacher’s greatest obligation is to 
make music, from the very beginning, ac¬ 
ceptable to the pupil, by presenting it in the 
simplest possible words so as to be accept¬ 
able to the juvenile mind, and as a very 
beautiful and enjoyable life experience. 
Of course, every teacher has a few un¬ 
fortunately “impossible” pupils, who look 
upon music as a necessary evil; but, to 
offset these, there are always the few joy 
bringing ones who forge ahead as surely 
as the others lag behind. However, the 
vast majority of them belong to that class 
whose members do good work and enjoy 
the lessons just so long as they are given 
material which they like, and who lose 
interest the instant they are given some¬ 
thing that fails to please. It is upon these 
pupils that the wise and conscientious 
teacher spends infinite time and thought. 


This may be a very dry, uninteresting 
subject; but it is often possible to get the 
pupil to accept the necessary exercise as a 
sort of “stunt” or “trick,” as did one of 
my small boy pupils. I had spoken to him, 
at his first lesson, about the position of the 
fingers; but he evidently had not given it 
any thought at all during his week’s prac¬ 
tice. So I explained to him again the im¬ 
portance of curved fingers and showed him 
how they might be trained by careful 
thought and practice. Finally he looked 
up and said, “Why that’s just a trick, isn’t 
it?” “Yes, I suppose it is,” I answered. 
Then, very thoughtfully, he said, “Well, my 
hands are just like my dog. He’s pretty 
dumb, but I’ve taught him most every trick 
in the world. I’ll get that trick next week.” 


Learn Thumb Action the First Tear 

T HE ' OTHER big principle to be 
learned the first year, from a technical 
standpoint, is prompt and easy thumb ac¬ 
tion. There are countless ways of vary¬ 
ing this practice; ■ and never need it prove 
uninteresting. 

After conquering these two important 
points, is it not true that an excellent foun¬ 
dation has been laid for all further technic ? 
Scale playing at a moderate pace should, 
of course, be begun in the first year, but 
what is that but a combination of good 
finger action and position, together with 
good thumb action? A thorough knowl¬ 
edge of major scales is more important, 
at this stage, than is speed in the playing 
of those scales. 

From the very first lessons, appropriate 
pieces should accompany work in the book. 
The writer has seen too many little faces 
light up with joy, to delay giving the child 
one of the biggest thrills he will ever get 
in his musical career, his first piece of 
“sheet music.” The pleasure he derives 
from that piece is greater than any he will 
ever have from a Chopin or Beethoven com¬ 
position at its proper season. 

Short Steps for Little Feet 

I F THIS first piece is to be thoroughly 
enjoyed, it should be simple, short and 
melodious. Pieces with only one theme 
and a Coda, or with perhaps two short 
themes, are best; also those using only five 
notes in the right hand and six in the left, 
which will call for no complicated finger¬ 
ings. One sharp or one flat seems to make 
no trouble, and the selection of pieces is 
wider. After that piece is memorized comes 
the thrill of playing before an audience. 
It does not matter if that audience be mem¬ 
bers of his own family, some of his little 
friends, or a real audience; he is sure to 
be proud of his ability to play. This pride 
is a great incentive toward bigger things. 

Children rarely have any misgivings as 
to their ability to play in public. In fact, 
I think that this is the greatest difference 
between adult beginners and children. The 
adult thinks he cannot play in public, the 
child knows he can. This God given self- 
confidence of the child is one of the things 
I am most thankful for in my teaching. 
It conquers many and many a difficulty, 
and one of the surest ways of encouraging 
and strengthening it is to give him pieces 
he can and does play well. 


I 


Faith in Ouija 

HAVE KNOWN cases where a 
thoughtless word from the teacher or 
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parent, as to the child’s ability to do certain 
tilings, has shaken this much to be desired 
self-confidence; and I recall one time when 
the self-reliance of a certain pupil was con¬ 
siderably disturbed by the supernatural ( ?). 
It now seems an amusing incident; but at 
the time it was not so funny. 

This pupil, a boy of nine, who played 
very well, had been invited to appear be¬ 
fore a Woman’s Club in Philadelphia. He 
was very proud of the invitation and had 
worked hard to perfect the two numbers he 
was to play. Then, two weeks before the 
occasion, he played them miserably and 
confessed that he had not practised them 
that week, as he knew he would not play 
them well anyhow. Somewhat puzzled (as 
he never before had shown any lack of con¬ 
fidence) I probed for an explanation; and 
finally it came. “Well, last week, after 
my lesson we were playing with the Ouija 
board, and when it was my turn to ask a 
question, I asked whether I should play 
well in Philadelphia. The answer was 
'No;’ so what’s the use of practicing?” It 
topk a lot of talk to persuade that child 
that perhaps I knew as much about his 
ability to play well as the Ouija; but he 
did play well and his absolute faith in the 
truthfulness of the Ouija must have been 
at least slightly shattered. 

Unpaid Services 

F PARENTS only could realize that the 
conscientious teacher often gives far 
more attention and consideration to the 
pupil’s welfare away from the lesson, than 
at the lesson, the value of the teacher’s 
services would be more.justly appreciated. 
As in the case of the reputable doctor, 
each case is a matter of deep concern, as 
long as he assumes the responsibility. The 
selection of the right new pieces takes hours 
of the teacher’s valuable time. She cannot 
pick out any old thing that comes up in 
the catalog or in her studio files. The 
piece must have a definite element of new¬ 
ness, to hold the pupil’s interest and to give 


him the assurance that he is going ahead. 
Nine times out of ten, pupils lose interest 
because they have a series of pieces they do 
not like, probably because they are too 
difficult or too long, or perhaps they simply 
do not make any appeal to the child mind. 

This choosing of pieces is a real prob¬ 
lem for the teacher; but it is certainly 
easier in the case of first year pupils than 
for the more advanced. It is a good plan 
to choose pieces which illustrate certain 
points already taught in the book, and to 
call the pupil’s attention to similarities of 
rhythm, phrasing or harmonies. Pretty 
covers undoubtedly please the child, and 
most of the children’s pieces are published 
with attractive cover plates, so that it is 
possible always during the first year’s work 
to find pieces which will appeal to the 
child’s eye, ear and intelligence. Teachers 
who give sufficient attention to this matter 
often may save themselves the chagrin of 
losing their patrons. 

Class Method, or Personal Instruction 

A FTER a LENGTHY study and ex- 
. perience with the class method of in¬ 
struction, I am forced to believe that, in 
the majority of cases, it cannot equal les¬ 
sons from the teacher in private. The 
method of study, which gives each pupil 
concentrated individual attention, is, in the 
long run, the most economical for both the 
child and its parents. 

The class advances at the speed of its 
dullest pupil. The class system puts a seri¬ 
ous brake upon the activities of the alert, 
industrious pupils. It does not seem right 
that these pupils should be held back, nor 
is it fair that they should be used to drag 
mediocre pupils ahead. It may be advan¬ 
tageous to use the process of regimentation 
in some branches of education; but the 
piano is a solo instrument, and the individ¬ 
uality of the player must be preserved; 
otherwise its performance becomes a fear¬ 
fully monotonous and leaden experience. 


How to Improve JYCind and 'Muscle (Coordination 
By Stella Whitson-Holmes 


To some young piano students, the diffi¬ 
culty of making the muscles of hands and 
arms obey the will is so great as to pro¬ 
hibit all further effort at piano playing. 
How to help such a student is an especially 
hard task for the teacher. 

A child with such a difficulty as this is 
undertaking too many problems at once 
when she attempts to play with hands to¬ 
gether on the keys, even though the part 
for each hand may have been learned well 
separately. She should be taught to com¬ 
mand the hands in simultaneous motion as 
a separate act, before complicating this task 
with many intricate problems involved in 
notation, time, fingering and accidentals. 

The following plan has given the writer 
excellent results. Simply make dots in the 
child’s note-book indicating when each 
hand is to strike “in the air,” so to speak, 
and tell her to practice this exercise every 
day just as she does other portions of the 
lesson assignment. Have her think of the 
marks simply as dots, not notes. See that 
she keeps the wrists rigid and tips the hands 
sidewise while cutting the air sharply as 
the dots indicate. The following is a simple 
and good example of such an exercise: 

Ex. 1 

Right Hand: ••• ••• ••• 

Left Hand: ••• ••• ••• ••• 

This will be interpreted as follows : “right, 
right, right—left, left, left—both, both, 
both—left, left, left—both, both, both.” Let 
her repeat the words as her hands make 
the indicated motions. This will be an aid 
to concentration, which in turn is an aid 
to the goal sought. 


After giving these exercises for several 
weeks, varied by the teacher’s imagination, 
they may be applied directly to the piece 
or study to be learned the following week. 
For instance, in teaching fhe little piece, 
My Partner Walts by George L. Spauld¬ 
ing, we have several measures like this: 

Ex.2 



The teacher, by making the corresponding 
dot-exercise in the child’s note book, pre¬ 
pares the way for proper execution by 
separating the problems and taking them 
one at a time. Here is the corresponding 
dot-exercise for the same measures in My 
Partner Walts. 



In making the dots to be used as a mo¬ 
tion for both hands together, the teacher 
may use a red or blue pencil for further 
emphasis. 
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RECORDS AND RADIO 

By Peter Hugh Reed 
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M USIC LOVERS who have wished 
it were possible to procure a 
practical and inexpensive unit 
which would permit them to play records 
through their radio speaker with a com¬ 
parable degree of fidelity and volume will 
be glad to know RCA-Victor have placed 
just such a unit on the market. 

This new invention, which is designed to 
convert practically any radio into an electric 
phonograph, consists of an electric driven 
turntable, capable of playing either ten or 
twelve-inch discs, and an electric pick-up 
housed in a walnut finished chest no larger 
than a cigar humidor. It is designed to 
operate from 110 volt, 60 cycle socket 
power, and can be easily attached to one’s 
radio. Because of its favorable size, the 
new unit can be moved about, placed on 
a small table or the arm of a chair, and 
thereby operated at a distance from the 
radio receiver to which it is connected. A 
switch on the unit permits one to shift at 
will from record to radio reproduction. 

Stokowski and the Philadelphia Orches¬ 
tra give us a carefully planned but not a 
superlative performance of Beethoven’s 
“Ninth Symphony” (Victor Set M236). 
Seemingly, to gain beauty of tone, Stokow¬ 
ski sacrifices essential energy. Particularly 
is this true in the first two movements, for 
the elemental strength of the first move¬ 
ment is missing and the blood coursing 
vitality of the second movement is dimin¬ 
ished. In the elegiac third movement, Sto¬ 
kowski is more successful, for here, through 
the beauty of orchestral tone and his feel¬ 
ing for Beethoven’s poetry, he evokes an 
utterance of purest sublimity. The exalta¬ 
tion of the last movement, which the con¬ 
ductor unquestionably feels, is somewhat 
marred by poor singing, the use of a bad 
translation, and the fading “out” and “in” 
of the recording in the middle of the more 
graphic thoughts of the vocal lines. This 
system of fading “out” and “in,” adopted 
recently by Victor, to preserve the spirit 
and flow of a real performance (such 
recordings are made without the conductor 
pausing during the movements to allow for 
the change of record sides), may have its 
advantages, but in this case it is certainly 
misapplied. 

Schumann’s third, or so-called "Rhenish 
Symphony,” which owed its inspiration to 
the Cologne Cathedral and the Rhine (it 
was written following Schumann’s removal 
to Diisseldorf), for some strange reason is 
the last of his four symphonies to be 
recorded. And stranger still, perhaps, is 
the fact that the recording eminates from 
France rather than Germany, for Piero 
Coppolo and the Paris Conservatory Or¬ 
chestra are the exponents of its first record¬ 
ing (Victor set M237). It has always 
seemed to us that Coppolo has a tendency 
to overstress a breadth of line upon occa¬ 
sion and hence become somewhat ponder¬ 
ous. And this is exactly what he seems 
to do in the present work, although Schu¬ 
mann’s orchestration, which lacks requisite 
clarity and fire, may be partly the fault in 
this case. The fact, however, that Coppolo 
keeps his reading alive and also sustains 
our interest, must be duly accredited, and 
also the fact that the recording is a vital 
and realistic one. 

Honegger, who has given us ingenious 
musical transcriptions of a locomotive and 
a football game, offers us, in his Pastorale 
d Etc, his impression of the dawn of a sum¬ 


mer’s day (Columbia disc 68205lt>). This 
latter work, written in Switzerland during 
the summer of 1920, was awarded a prize 
at a contest in Verley the following year. 
It is a composition; alternating between 
tranquillity and gaiety, of which the success 
in performance depends upon better em¬ 
phasis and clearer definition of the figures 
in the accompaniment, as well as in the 
melodies, than is obtained by the composer 
in the present recording. 

Three of the four parts of Respighi’s 
“Second Suite of Old Dances and Airs for 
the Lute” (Rustic Dance, Bells of Paris 
and Bcrgomask) come to us played by the 
Royal Opera Orchestra (Rome), under the 
direction of Bellezza, on Victor discs 11138 
and 39. This is most delightful music, 
filled with an old world charm and grace, 
which deserves to be widely known. Par¬ 
ticularly beautiful is the Bells of Paris 
(disc 11139) with its lovely middle section 
{Largo espressivo) founded upon an Air 
attributed to the celebrated sixteenth cen¬ 
tury Franciscan monk, Marin Mersenne. 

Dvorak’s “Quintet in A Minor, Opus 81,” 
although not his most profound work, is 
nevertheless one of his best. It is melodic 
and spontaneously lyrical throughout. 
There is a certain homespun simplicity and 
poetic fervor in this music, which makes 
it both appealing and satisfying. In the 
performance by the Pro Arte Quartet and 
Artur Schnabel (Victor album M219), we 
encounter a reading which is decidedly fine 
from the string side and lamentably matter- 
of-fact from the piano side. Schnabel seems 
to us to be unsympathetic to Dvorak. His 
playing lacks the intuitive response that the 
string players achieve. The recording is 
extremely good. 

There has been always a divided opinion 
among musicologists as to which of 
Brahms’ two piano quartets, the one in G 
minor, Opus 25 or the one in A major. 
Opus 26, is the better. Both are splendid 
works. The first is perhaps more vital and 
powerful, broader in its lines and loftier in 
its inspiration, while the second is simply 
pure lyrical inspiration. Although both 
have been recorded (they were released 
last year in England and at the same time), 
only the first has been brought out to date 
by Victor (set M234). This set, which is 
eminently performed by three members of 
the Pro Arte Quartet with Arthur Rubin¬ 
stein (a most sympathetic and understand¬ 
ing pianist) is a work which grows upon 
one with repeated playings; for it is full of 
that smouldering fire and fine masculine 
energy which makes Brahms such a satis¬ 
fying composer. 

Recommended recordings: Rachmani¬ 
noff’s lyrically spontaneous “Suite for Two 
Pianos,” played by Vronsky and Babin 
(Victor set M213); the tuneful Overture 
to “Dcr Fledermaus” (Johann Strauss), 
played by the Berlin State Opera Orches¬ 
tra under the baton of Bruno Walter (Col¬ 
umbia disc 9080M) ; Haydn’s “String 
Quartet in D minor, Opus 76. No. 2,” 
adequately performed by the Poltrinieri 
Quartet (Columbia discs 68215-6) ; Weber’s 
“Sonata in A major” for violin and piano 
(violoncello transcription), played by the 
eminent violoncellist, Gregor Piatigorsky 
(Victor disc 8453); and Mozart’s lovely 
“Sonata in A major” for violin and piano, 
played by Yehudi Menuhin and his sister 
Hephzibah (Victor discs 8442-3). 
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Good VY(ista\es 

Some Practical Suggestions to the Brass Choir 
‘By Clement E. Rowe 


T HE FINEST orchestra conductor 
under whom the writer ever played 
as a student had as his unfailing 
motto, “Don’t be afraid to make a mistake, 
but when you do, let it be a good mistake.” 
There is much sound psychology in the 
advice. “To err is human,” and even the 
best of musicians will play the right note 
at the wrong time or the wrong note at 
the right time, upon occasion. The really 
bad mistakes are those made by players 
who are not just quite sure whether to 
come in or not; they try to slide in so 
that they can answer, “Here!” if they are 
expected, or gently back out if they have 
counted the measures wrong. 

This attitude on the part of the players, 
particularly in the brass section, is respon¬ 
sible for much of the “deadness” or lack 
of brilliance in amateur bands and orches¬ 
tras, as contrasted with the sureness of 
attack found in professional groups. It 
may be corrected to some extent by much 
rehearsal of individual numbers, but if the 
treatment goes no further, the difficulty 
will crop up again in sight reading. A 
very few players who lack the “courage of 
their convictions” can effectively spoil the 
brilliance of any brass entrance. 

Assuming that the player has a fair mas¬ 
tery of his instrument, there are two rea¬ 
sons for the “bad mistakes.” The first may 
be named, broadly, technical sloppiness. 
The second is a lack of appreciation of the 
nature of the part to be played, indicative 
of insufficient ground work in the history 
of ensemble music, and the role of his in¬ 
strument in it. 

The first of these is too often ascribed 
to pure laziness. The admonishment, “Put 
your feet on the floor and quit blowing 
into your shoes,” is frequently the only at¬ 
tempt to correct the trouble. True, too 
many players are just plain lazy, and no 


amount of cajoling will persuade them to 
take a sustained interest in the work being 
rehearsed. But there is another cause for 
indifference, which is probably as preva¬ 
lent as this. 

The Lure of the Dance-hand 

H IGH SCHOOL musicians, especially 
in cities, are afflicted with dancc- 
banditis and will probably continue to be 
so, as long as one of the bunch can report 
that So-and-So from the home town is 
making fifty dollars a week at some dis¬ 
tant resort. There is also the ever present 
stimulus of an occasional two-dollar job 
in the neighborhood, although few students 
stop to think how disproportionately small 
is such compensation for the effort spent 
in gaining the skill needed for even this 
kind of an engagement. However, con¬ 
ductors of amateur groups must realize 
that these bands are here, and that the 
young musicians in them are playing music 
often hardly worth the name, and playing 
it in the absence of experienced conductors 
or older musicians who could direct the 
younger performers’ efforts so as to bring 
at least a semblance of unity to the group. 
In rehearsals no one thinks of playing ac¬ 
curately, all that is required being a fair 
balance, if possible, toned down sufficiently 
to allow the melody parts to be heard, 
and with enough of brass and drums to 
give the rhythm. 

These players now come to the band or 
orchestra rehearsal, bringing with them the 
careless habits they have acquired in their 
own small groups. If the large organiza¬ 
tion has enough of group spirit and the 
conductor can draw their interest to the 
finer music, they may respond very well. 
Too often, however, this is not the case; 
the players continue to “blow into their 


shoes,” and the rehearsal falls flat. Brass 
players come to like the “sweet” and “hot” 
parts and the faking given them in dance 
bands, and are often so out of sympathy 
with the serious works that they are not 
content to sit and count endless rests, no 
matter how splendid the compositions be¬ 
fore them. 

The second difficulty, lack of apprecia¬ 
tion, is not so obvious, but it shows up in 
wrong entrances, and in cases where the 
player does not understand the part he is 
attempting to play. How often fine Wag¬ 
nerian selections are completely ruined be¬ 
cause the musicians are lost in the com¬ 
plexity of the thematic texture, and do not 
recognize as solo parts the motives which 
are assigned to them. Again, the magnifi¬ 
cent choral parts which, in the band ar¬ 
rangement are played by the trombone sec¬ 
tion, come out with a complete lack of en¬ 
thusiasm, while the conductor must hush 
up the rest of the band to favor this sec¬ 
tion which should easily have enough 
power to break through the greatest fortis¬ 
simo. Wrong entrances, also, are often 
heard, simply because the player just does 
not “feel” that he is entering at the wrong 
place. 

Finding the Cure 

A SIMPLE CURE for these ills of 
musicianship would be an elixir lead¬ 
ing to a conductors’ Utopia. However, by 
attacking the problem right, some good 
may result. First, the conductor of a band 
of younger players should acquaint him¬ 
self with the better dance orchestras which 
are on the air every night, find their good 
points, and encourage his players to notice 
how in these organizations the principles 
of good musicianship are observed. In the 
last few years jazz music has lost much of 


its cacophony and blatance, and there are 
dance bands to which persons of good mu¬ 
sical taste can listen for a time with pleas¬ 
ure. The best of these groups are certainly 
not haphazard affairs, and the good college 
bands, among others, depend for their 
livelihood on the excellent musicianship of 
their members. 

For the lack of appreciation, part of the 
cure lies, also, in the intelligent use of the 
radio. Why not devote a small part of 
rehearsal periods to discussion of the pre¬ 
vious week’s ■ symphonic broadcasts, em¬ 
phasizing points such as (in the case of 
the brass section) the logical places for 
brass entrances and the type of part given 
to this section. 

Fortunate indeed is the player who finds 
himself in an orchestra which plays enough 
compositions of the old masters to allow 
him to become familiar with the classical 
use of the brass section. This will teach 
him the original purpose of his instrument 
in the orchestra, and he will be able to 
appreciate that, even in its freer use in 
modern times, it must still retain its dis¬ 
tinctive force of attack and martial clarity. 

When he knows and feels what is de¬ 
manded of him, he will know instinctively 
the right entrance. He can ultimately al¬ 
most dispense with counting measures and 
may be able to sit back and enjoy the re¬ 
hearsal, securing perhaps an even better 
understanding of the compositions before 
him than the players having more compli¬ 
cated parts. He is thus ready to under¬ 
stand the broader use of his intrument from 
Wagner’s time to the present day, since 
he now has knowledge of the original and 
basic purpose of the brass section. His 
mistakes will now be good mistakes, since 
he will be confident of himself and his un¬ 
derstanding of the work in hand. 


c .Practical Qlarinet Playing 

‘By Walter R. Olsen 


C LARINETISTS in school bands seem 
to have about the same troubles. 
Some of the common faults are: 

1. The awkward change from third line 
B-flat to third line B-natural; that is, from 
the chalameau to the clarion register. 

2. Poor tone. 

3. Clumsy fingering. 

4. Improper tonguing. 

5. Lack of knowledge of the alternate 
fingerings. 

6. Improper breathing. 

7. Neglect of the chalameau register 
when a beginner. 

8. Treatment of throat tones. 

The change from the chalameau to the 
clarion register can become smooth and 
even only with long hours of diligent prac¬ 
tice, and then only if done correctly. The 
secret lies in keeping the right hand fingers 
covering the holes, all the time, and keep¬ 


ing the little finger of the left hand down 
on the left B-key when making both B-flat 
and B-natural. Many professional clarinet¬ 
ists hold the right hand fingers down when 
playing second space A, A-flat, and second 
line G. The writer does this in his own 
teaching, but some teachers do not recom¬ 
mend it, claiming that it numbs the throat 
tones. The left thumb should be as nearly, 
parallel with the barrel of the clarinet as 
is possible and comfortable. It will then 
act as a hinge and tend to draw the other 
left hand fingers down closer to the tone 
holes. 

Tone Quality 

OOR TONE is very common, and due 
to many causes. One of the main diffi¬ 
culties is that most clarinetists do not know 
what a good tone is when they hear it. 
They have no ideal. The solution for this 


is the radio and concert hall. Clarinetists 
in the symphony orchestra have quality of 
tone that can be accepted as the ideal. 
Students should listen to them and try to 
imitate their quality of tone. The tone 
should sound even, smooth, continuous and 
should have a hollow ring. A steadiness 
of the embouchure and a well developed 
breath control are necessary to produce a 
good tone. Have the student hold tones 
as long as he possibly can, all the while 
listening to the quality of tone. Precision 
of fingering gives the tone life and vitality 
that it needs. There certainly should be 
no vibrato or tremolo. This practice is de¬ 
cidedly bad and should never be permitted. 
Breathiness can be cured by careful selec¬ 
tion of the reed and constantly listening 
and studying the tone. 

Many students seem to have fingers that 
act as though they were all thumbs. The 


fingers should work from the third joint and 
not from the first or second. The action 
should be light and dextrous. There is abso¬ 
lutely no need for pressure on the tone holes 
and rings. If pressure is required to obtain 
clear tones, the instrument should be over¬ 
hauled. The fingers should be kept close 
to the tone holes, not waving around in the 
air. Half an inch above the instrument is 
far enough away. A good practice is to 
encourage the student to keep both little 
fingers touching their respective keys at all 
times. This seems to force the other fin¬ 
gers down close to the holes. 

Controlling the Tongue 
N GENERAL, the tonguing is far too 
sharp for good clarinet playing. About 
half an inch under the reed is the proper 
place to apply the tongue. Many students 
0 Continued on page 745) 
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MELODY AT DAWN 
By Louise Marquis 

And so it’s “Merry Christmas!” again, 
and The Etude, hand on heart and with 
the deepest bow, promises music lovers 
everywhere a host of delightful surprises 
for the coming twelvemonth. Getting to 
be a very hoary old gentleman now, The 
Etude, and looked upon by many in the 
professional field as a sort of perennial 
Santa Claus, forever in the act of diving 
into his musical sack for fresh wonders. 

Opening the music for our Christmas 
number Miss Marquis gives us a composi¬ 
tion of medium difficulty in true lyric style. 
Singing, it travels over the keys from the 
first to the very last note. For the first 
eight measures the melody lies in the lower 
voice of the right hand, and from thence 
remains in the upper voice. The tempo is 
moderato and well sustained legato is in¬ 
dicated throughout. The opening theme 
should be heard in full rich mezzo forte. 
Observe the crescendo beginning toward the 
end of measure six, followed by a diminu¬ 
endo and ritard at measure eight. The 
following measure nine repeats the theme 
an octave higher, in tempo primo and the 
dynamics are applied as indicated, not for¬ 
getting the rallentando at measure fifteen. 
The second theme In the relative minor— 
D minor—begins with measure seventeen. 
The mood in this section becomes livelier 
The tempo is a bit faster— pin mosso —and 
dynamics are raised to forte. The left hand 
chord accompaniment adds interest to this 
section while the melody remains in the 
upper voice of the right hand and the ef¬ 
fect of sustained legato must not be lost. 
The pedal is most important in this com¬ 
position and must be used with care. Used 
freely in every measure it must not be al¬ 
lowed to blur. Phrasing also is important. 
Both pedal and phrase signs are unmis¬ 
takably marked. The mood throughout 
should be pensive but never too somber. 


PERPLEXED 
By Charles Huerter 
The casual sight reader will no doubt 
think the above title very fitting, for this 
piece is undeniably a bit puzzling at first 
reading. Perplexity was not, of course, 
what Mr. Huerter sought to induce in the 
mind of the reader. The title was chosen 
to suggest the mood necessary to correct 
interpretation. The little phrases jump 
about in a manner that suggests indecision 
and unrest. Instead of making definite 
statements they rather ask questions. As 
the text directs, the rendition should be 
playful— schcrzando —and the tempo light 
and lively— allegretto. The little groups 
in the first theme should be slurred to¬ 
gether and thrown off sharply. They form 
a rhythmical pattern which persists through¬ 
out the piece. Observe the sostenuto marks 
—little lines over the notes—and also the 
change of pace. The ritard in the second 
measure is followed almost at once by a 
tempo. This effect is repeated in measures 
four and seven. The dynamics are con¬ 
stantly subject to change. It is the ob¬ 
servance of these features that gives to the 
piece its clear bill of rights to be entitled 
Perplexed. Note the syncopation in meas¬ 
ure sixteen, right hand. It is marked with 
the sostenuto sign which reminds us that 
in syncopation the accent is always ad¬ 
vanced. Keep the performance of this num¬ 


ber light and scherzando except for occa¬ 
sional crescendos as in measures thirteen, 
twenty-two, twenty-seven and the big one 
in measure thirty-five. The Coda ends 
quietly, suggesting that perplexity has 
found a way out, after all! 

CRINOLINE DAYS 
By Gerald Frazee 

Gerald Frazee turns back yellowed pages 
in the volumes of Music and Fashion to 
give us the form and atmosphere of an old 
time waltz. This number opens with short 
legato figures which require heavy accent 
on the first quarter of each measure. The 
staccatos in the third measure should be 
crisp and the sustained chord which begins 
the fourth measure should have resonance. 
Use the pedal only where marked. Do not 
miss the poco rit. in measure fifteen, fol¬ 
lowed by a tempo two measures later where 
the opening theme reenters. The second 
theme in D major, the dominant key, may 
be played with more animation, pin animato. 
Following this, sharp phrasing is necessary 
to preserve the rhythm. Drop on the first 
chord, third beat, and roll off the follow¬ 
ing chord, first beat, and the effect is ob¬ 
tained mechanically. These short phrases 
contrast well with the sustained dotted 
halves which occur later (measures thirty- 
seven to thirty-nine and measures forty- 
five to forty-seven). While the rhythm 
must be well defined it should be daintily 
marked and not too vigorously accented 
so that the mood invited by the title and 
redolent of a gentler age, may invest the 
performer. 

JUBILEE MARCH 
By Frederick A. Williams 

Probably the march, first associated with 
military movements and later finding its 
way into instrumental and vocal music, 
will always appeal most when its strains 
are definitely martial in character. This 
one from the pen of Frederick Williams 
will doubtless be welcomed by many young 
Etude players always alert for something 
new and interesting. Except for the A- 
flat section beginning with measure forty- 
nine Jubilee March calls for the bravura 
style throughout. Its chords require su¬ 
stained resonance and should be played 
with full sweep of the arms. Injudicious 
use of the pedal will ruin the effect of this 
number. The mood of the piece is that of 
elation and the more stirring the rendition 
can be made the better. The A-flat sec¬ 
tion beginning measure forty-nine takes 
the place of the usual Trio, and according 
to custom is in the key of the sub-dominant. 
Volume drops to piano and so remains 
throughout this section after which the 
opening theme is again introduced and 
brings the march to a fitting climax, played 
fortissimo. 

ELVES 

By James H. Rogers 

Summon to your aid all the speed and 
lightness of a Mendelssohn Scherzo and all 
the charm and freshness of a Grieg Elfin 
Dance to play this number. Like others 
of Mr. Rogers’ pieces this one lies com¬ 
fortably under the hands and is very pian- 
istic. Played up to speed it sounds quite 
difficult whilst making no extraordinary 
demands upon the well grounded student. 
The opening phrase with its chromatic 


group and triplet figure is tossed off against 
a staccato left hand, both played lightly to 
suggest the tripping feet of the wee wood¬ 
land folk. The dance goes merrily until 
measure thirty-three is reached at which 
point appears a short section of eight meas¬ 
ures to be played poco tranquillo and in 
lyric style. At measure forty-one the dance 
suddenly bursts forth again, more animated 
in feeling than before, the excited triplets 
in the right hand tossed into staccato 
eighths in the left. A crescendo begins at 
measure sixty-three and builds until fortis¬ 
simo is reached at measure seventy-one, 
after which a decided diminuendo is in ef¬ 
fect to the end, where the Elves lightly and 
stealthily steal away on tip-toe, as inti¬ 
mated by the staccato eighth-notes. 

’ FRAGMENT FROM SONATA IN G 
SHARP MINOR 
By Josef Haydn 

If Haydn’s art could be compared to that 
of a painter he would certainly be described 
as painting the introductory strokes of his 
picture in this fragment with broad sweep¬ 
ing lines. The opening theme announces 
itself in sonorous unison of the hands, 
played forte and dropping to piano in the 
second and third measures. The left hand 
phrases in these measures are to be played 
legato and after the manner of woodwinds 
in an orchestra. The entire fragment, as 
a matter of fact, is orchestral in treatment 
and one is reminded of the fondness which 
Haydn cherished for woodwind effects by 
his lament, “I have only just learned in 
my old age how to use the wind instru¬ 
ments, and now that I do understand them 
I must leave the world!” As Haydn strove 
for perfection in his art so the student who 
aspires to perform the Master’s works 
should strive toward perfection. Small de¬ 
tails of accent, nuance staccato and legato, 
and so forth, make the works of this great 
master resemble fine etchings, and students 
are urged to give the closest attention to 
these seemingly “little” things which are 
so necessary to the beauty of the music as 
a whole. Beginning at measure twelve, the 
melody lies in the right hand against di¬ 
atonic passages in the left. It is probably 
superfluous to say that “left hand alone” 
practice is advisable in this section. The 
footnote explains that the sign of the turn 
is used to signify the figure of the opening 
motif. In measures twenty to twenty-three 
inclusive, observe the sforzandos and slurs 
exactly as marked. Here is a bit unmis¬ 
takably orchestral when properly played. 
After building to a climax (measures 
twenty-five to thirty) the tone drops again 
to piano and the fragment ends pianissimo 
with a short three measure Coda. 

DANCING LEAVES 
By Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart 

Dancing Leaves is the fanciful title given 
to a fragment of the famous Turkish March 
composed by Mozart as the final Rondo 
movement of the ever popular “A major 
Sonata.” It affords excellent practice in 
legato playing and should help the player 
develop smooth and even finger action. It 
is in consequence an exercise at once bene¬ 
ficial and extremely musical. The right 
hand, though legato, must be articulated 
so that each note stands out clearlv and 
distinctly. If proper attention is given to 
the matter of tonal coloring this Mozartian 


bit becomes an intriguing piece of pianistic 
adornment. Played without coloring it 
will sound like a scale exercise or an ex¬ 
cerpt from Czerny. Note the treatment in 
the left hand. The first two eighths in the 
majority of measures are slurred and the 
last two sharply detached. The entire frag¬ 
ment should be played in cheerful vein at 
fairly rapid tempo. Begin piano, with 
rather shallow touch and apply a crescendo 
in the third measure. Follow with a de- 
crescendo in the fourth. The figure be¬ 
ginning in the middle of the eighth measure 
is played forte with deeper touch. Be care¬ 
ful to apply the sudden accents which oc¬ 
cur in this passage as marked. At measure 
sixteen the tone again drops to piano with 
a crescendo at measure twenty followed by 
decrescendo at measure twenty-one which 
remains in effect to the end. 

MISTER FROGGIE 
By Berniece Rose Copeland 
Miss Copeland’s little number in six-eight 
time affords excellent study in phrasing. 
For the most part it is composed of two 
note groups slurred together and thrown 
off sharply. The piece has an abundance 
of rhythmical patterns, many times re¬ 
peated, which make it easy to memorize. 
The words add a little humor and create 
the right atmosphere. Note that the first 
and third sections begin forte and end piano, 
while the middle section begins piano and 
increases throughout four measures in a 
gradual crescendo. 

BETTY’S FIRST WALTZ 
By Frances M. Light 

This waltz for first graders is easy to 
read since the right hand is almost entirely 
in dotted halves whilst the left hand accom¬ 
paniment moves along in rather deliberate 
quarters. The first section is played softly 
while the second section sings out forte for 
the most part. The second section also 
has that lure to the young, an opportunity 
to pass the left hand back and forth over 
the right. 

At D.C. return to the beginning and play 
the first theme to Fine without repetition, 
using only the second ending. 

A WINDING STAIRWAY 
By Irene Rodgers 

All piano teachers realize that scales and 
arpeggios are essential practice. What the 
multiplication table is to mathematics, scales 
and arpeggios are to a technical equipment. 
The modern teacher also realizes that chil¬ 
dren look with scant favor upon undis¬ 
guised exercises of this character and she 
accordingly provides herself with many 
little teaching pieces containing these fig¬ 
ures in tune form. A Winding Staincay 
is an excellent example of such a piece, 
based as it is almost entirely on arpeggio 
figures which should be figured cleanly and 
at the same time slightly rolled to give a 
liquid effect to the passages. 

A HUNDRED PIPERS 
Old Scotch Ant 

A knowledge of old folk tunes is of un¬ 
told value to the musician. Some of the 
greatest works of the masters have been 
built upon the homely foundation of tunes 
which, having stood the test of survival in 
the hearts of simple people for generations, 
(Continued on page 752) 
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‘Regaining Lost Toechmc 


become a professional pinn 
a nervous breakdown, 1 
unable to practice for ovi 
Can you suggest how 1 < 
regaining my los 
mum amount of m 
exercises away fr< 
could supplement 
keyboard?—L. K. 


technic in th 
me ? Are th 
the piai 


1 mini- 
o that 


There are many valuable exercises that 
can be performed either at the piano or 
away from it, which ought to put your 
muscles in excellent playing condition. 
These may be grouped as follows: 

1. Pure finger drill. With perfectly 
quiet hand, perform various five-finger 
exercises by simply pressing lightly into 
the keys. For materials, use Schmitt’s 
“Preparatory Exercises, Op. 16.” 

2. Hand and ivrist exercises. Keeping 
the fingers in contact with the keys, raise 
and lower the wrist repeatedly as far as it 
will go in either direction. 

3. Arm exercises. With forearm held 
about level, sound individual tones by a 
quick pressure from the upper arm and 
forearm. While these tones are produced 
w ith a firm wrist, the latter should be re¬ 
laxed whenever a tone is heard. 

4. Forearm rotation. With hand kept 
rather high and loose, sound notes by 
throwing it from right to left, or left to 
right, in the direction of each note as it is 
played. 

Especially in the exercises that are per¬ 
formed away from the piano, a loose wrist 
should be continually stressed. 


W or\for an -Advanced 
Student 

Will yon please list the require¬ 
ments fur a seventh grade student? 
Also I would like to know the grade 
of Beethoven's Sonata, Op. 49, -Vi/. 
2. —A. F. LeC. 


I suggest the following requirements (or 
their equivalents) for a student of the 
seventh grade: 

Technic: All the common scales and ar¬ 
peggios (See Cooke’s “Mastering the 
Scales and Arpeggios.” 

Studies: Bach, “Three-part Inventions.” 
Moscheles, “24 Characteristic Studies, 
Op. 70,” Bk. 1. 

Pieces: (examples) 

Raff: La Pileuse. 

Schumann: Papillons, Op. 2. 

McDowell, Polonaise, Op. 46, No. 2. 
Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 49, No. 2 is 
pbout third grade. 


Kinds of 'Minor Scales 


Three kinds 
given in the book which I 
ly, the Natural, ‘ 


Harmonic, and 


changed t 
for^siifging reasons. 


position ■_ ... . 

Harmonic form is .„ . , . 

compositions, and the Melodic for 
vocal compositions?-—F. B. 


i actual eom- 
m that the 
’ " piano 


In the early centuries the mediaeval scales 
(or Modes ) were used only for melodic 


purposes; and of these modes the more 
important ones lacked what we call the 
leading tone —or sharped seventh. They 
used only the diatonic, or natural, tones of 
the Key of C; and each of the modes was 
built around some tone of this key, with its 
scale beginning and ending on this particu¬ 
lar tone. With the growth of Harmony, 
however, the need of this leading tone to 
give character to the various harmonic 
cadences, especially the whole cadence and 
the half cadence, became more keenly felt. 
Accordingly, when the scales were em¬ 
ployed for purely vocal purposes, the sharp 
on the seventh tone was no longer neces¬ 
sary; hence it was sometime inserted and 
sometimes not, at the fancy of the com- 

As a consequence we have four recog¬ 
nized forms of the minor scale: 


(1) The Natural Minor Scale, 
Ex. 1 



which uses only the diatonic, or regular, 
tones of its related major key, but begins 
and ends on the sixth degree of this scale. 
This form, though still recognized, is now 
but little used in actual practice. 


(2) The Harmonic Minor Scale, 
Ex.2 



in which the seventh tone of the Natural 
Minor is sharped both ascending and de¬ 
scending. It is so named because it was 
the one adopted in systematizing the har¬ 
monies of the minor key. 

(3) The Melodic Minor Key, 



in which the sixth and seventh tones of 
the Natural Minor are sharped when as¬ 
cending, and only its regular tones are used 
in descending. It has been so named be¬ 
cause it eliminates the augmented second 
of the Harmonic Minor Scale and so is 
more smooth and flowing (or melodious), 
especially for singing purposes. 

(4) The Mixed Minor Scale, 


Ex.4 Mixed 



which uses the form of the Melodic Minor 
Scale when ascending and that of the Har¬ 
monic Minor Scale when descending. 


Fingering and Order of the 
Scales 


1. The strongest fingering for the chro¬ 
matic scale uses the third finger on all the 
black keys. The second finger then comes 
on F and C in the right hand and on E and 


B in the left, while the thumb is used on 
the other white keys. 

For the arpeggios the fingering is some¬ 
what more complicated. The simplest 
forms of triad arpeggios, when their com¬ 
pass is an octave or more, repeat the finger¬ 
ing: 1, 2, 3, 1 (S), or 1, 2, 4, 1 (S), 
according to the distance between the notes, 
thus: 

, „ 4 (j> , , 4 <f> 

P J rL- >r ' 




2. I should emphasize first the harmonic 
minor, since in modern music this is re¬ 
garded as the basis of the others. Next 
in order comes the upward form of the 
melodic minor, which is followed by the 
downward harmonic. The downward form 
of the melodic is not so often used, since it 
has less individual character. The chro¬ 
matic scale may be sandwiched in between 
any two of the others, as occasion requires. 

T5he I{i\oczy March 

Will vou please explain “Rakoczy,” 
by Franz Liszt?—G. it. S. 


“Rakoczy” is the name of a patriotic 
family of Hungary, of whom Francis II, 
Prince of Transylvania (1703-1711) led a 
revolution against Austria. From this 
family is named the Hungarian national 
air, known as the Rakoczy March. Of the 
various settings of this air, the two which 
are best known are the brilliant orchestral 
versions by Berlioz and Franz Liszt. 

The march by an unknown composer, is 
said to have been the favorite march of 
Francis II. Two popular piano transcrip¬ 
tions are those of Kowalski and Liszt. 


A 1{ecital Program. 
Small Mistakes 


who will assist with due 


I have a pupil doing early fourth 
grade work whom I wish to present 

- recital with other pupils 

' ‘ th duets, trios or 

- -_s working on the 

Clementi “Sonatinas.” Would one of 
these be suitable to include in her 
program? She is playing Valse in E- 
flat, Durand •, Humoresque, DvorSk; 

Please outline a program suitable for 

ength. ’ S 

-finished “Mathews’ Third 

Grade,” also Book 1 of the “Czerny- 
Liebling Studies.” What would you 
suggest to follow these? She plays 
well, with feeling and ease, but has 
one fault that I have been unable 

little mistake’s in time and notes, 
and apparently does not notice them. 
How shall I correct this fault?” 

—L. W. E. 


t anf taigtt 


For the recital, have her begin with one 
of the Clementi “Sonatinas”; and include 
in the first part of the program Bach’s 
Gavotte in D minor, also one or two of 
the easier Chopin’ “Waltzes.” Following 
numbers may embrace the pieces which you 
mention, among which may be inserted two 
or three vocal solos or duets by your other 
pupils. The program may conclude with a 
brilliant solo, such as Lack’s Tarantella, 
Op. 20. 


Among the studies which you give her, 
include some by Cramer (“Fifty Selected 
Studies”), also by Heller (“Op. 46” or 
“Op. 45”). 

Slow practice is the best remedy for in¬ 
accuracies. Have her finally play all her 
studies with the metronome, at a slow or 
leisurely tempo. 


Strengthening Fingers and 
Wrists 


laydn's 
Suites,”- 


I am fourteen years old, and have 
taken lessons since October, 1933. 
Have studied two of ” ’ ' 

“Sonatas,” two of Bach’s 
and so forth. I have had n 
exercises for strengthening fingers 
and wrist. Do you advise such exer¬ 
cises, or do the pieces mentioned 
contain enough technic for the pur¬ 
pose? How long should I practice 
each day, taking two half-hour 
lessons a week?—A. V. T. 


I advise you to devote a part of your 
daily practice—at least a half hour—to 
technical work, which, if properly per¬ 
formed, should continually strengthen your 
playing muscles. Plenty of helpful exer¬ 
cises along this line may be found in A. 
Schmitt’s book of “Five-Finger Exercises,” 
and in James Francis Cooke’s “Mastering 
the Scales and Arpeggios.” For the man¬ 
agement of technic in general I may refer 
you to my little book: “Touch and Expres¬ 
sion jn Piano Playing.” 


A Liszt Qadenza 


In Liszt’s Hungaria, 


No. Id, measure 13, how should the 
appoggiaturas be played?—L. B. 


You probably refer to the right-hand part 
of measures 12 and 13, where the embellish¬ 
ments are played about as follows. Ob¬ 
serve, however, that Liszt was very free in 
his interpretation of such passages, making 
them express the general emotional content, 
rather than adhering to the strict mathe¬ 
matical note-values. 


Pm lento 



T3 he Prevention of Nervous' 
ness 


In the following letter, recently received 
from a member of our Round Table, a 
practical treatment of this knotty problem 
is presented. 


May I ._ 

advice to B. R. y. 

Etude of August, 1934, “Can ner¬ 
vousness be overcome after one is 
grown up?” 

Last spring, when my pupils were 
preparing to give a public recital, 
and several told me they were 
“scared,” I asked them to do this: 

At night, when you are in bed, 
ready for sleep, visualize vourself on 
the stage, walking slowly to the 
piano, seating yourself, and playing 
just as calmly as you do at home 
and alone.” This worked like a 
charm ; and the exercise will help the 
adult as well as the adolescent. 


I should be glad to receive word from 
any other teachers who have ideas to pre¬ 
sent on this subject. 
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Square Holes for Square ‘Pegs 

Studio Gypes and How to 'Great with 'Ghent 

By Royal Alfred Glenn 



T HERE IS that brief period in which 
the pupil stands in the door of the 
studio, eyes wide, music case held 
tightly by a chubby hand, when the teacher 
quickly, almost automatically, puts the child 
into a category. She need not give a name 
to her conclusion; it may be altogether 
unconscious. But whatever opinion she 
arrives at is rather sure to regulate to a 
considerable degree her future attitude 
toward this pupil. 

Now we maintain that because this men¬ 
tal classifying, more often than not, is done 
in a rather haphazard manner, many 
teachers later find themselves confused in 
their judgments, and many pupils are made 
unhappy by an attitude they do not under¬ 
stand and to which they are not responsive. 

So it is with the hope of making more 
clear the mental process in which the 
teacher already has engaged, that some 
types are herewith enumerated and de¬ 
scribed. The writer gives no promise that 
his classification is more authentic than any 
other. He knows that “types” constantly 
overlap, merge into one another, change 
their identity entirely. What is said here 
is but a starting point to further under¬ 
standing of the pupil—his special aptitudes, 
his likes and dislikes, his inner motivations. 

The Sociable Type 

1 ET US LOOK, then, at this little girl 
J gravely settling her ruffles on the 
piano stool. She chatters away about her 
mother, about old Sarah, the cook, about 
her brother Peter. She tells about her 
friend, Ruth, who plays the violin. “Maybe 
she and I can play duets someday 1” she 
says, and looks inquiringly at the teacher. 

Let us call her the Sociable Type and 
realize that her life is already one in which 
people play a large part. She is already 
measuring herself, in a small way, by this 
and that person. She finds great joy in 
being in the midst of groups of people, and 
their reaction to her means much. And 
here she sits before us, a little fidgety, but 
bright-eyed and smiling. What is to be 
done with her? 

The teacher here must be wise enough 
to sense how far the little girl is as yet 
from an interest in music itself. To her it 
is but another chance to be with people, 
to form relationships, to have fun. These 
all are healthy aims and may be skillfully 
employed to a furthering of her interest in 
music. A suggestion of a contest will make 
her all alert. Prizes to be given will stimu¬ 
late her to unsuspected zeal. And the 
monthly “get together” of the pupils will 
be an event to which to look forward and 
for which to labor. 

Of course the “Sociable Type” may also 
be represented by a boy who will revel in 
games and contests and will absolutely 
slave in order to win a prize. (Incident¬ 
ally all the types that are to follow may 
be of either sex.) 


we have him “placed.” He is the Conscien¬ 
tious Type. Most teachers thank their 
lucky stars that he has appeared and then 
do nothing more about it. They figure 
that he will take care of himself. Nothing 
can be farther from fact. The child has 
one of the most valuable of virtues and no 
doubt will go far. But, without careful 
direction from the teacher, without her 
sympathy and understanding, he is apt to 
become a mere plodder, unimaginative and 
perhaps finally dull. 

So the teacher, while stimulating his de¬ 
sire for work, in giving him schedules to 
follow out and reports to bring in, must 
stress most of all expression in whatever 
he plays. His very industry she must lead 
into channels of “bringing out this melody,” 
or of “getting the composer’s idea in this 
passage.” He must realize that work must 
be mated to imagination, and with expres¬ 
siveness. It is he who must be taught to 
appreciate, to relax, to enjoy. 

That hour ends with the little lad gravely 
putting away his music, with a new fresh¬ 
ness stirring in his heart. 

The Affectionate Type 
EXT COMES a child, eyes gleaming 
and feet dancing, because he is going 
to have a lesson with Dear Teacher. He 
has forgotten some of his music, in his 
hurry to get here, and he is sorry because 
Teacher is sorry. His scales are sloppy 
and he is downcast over that, though the 
teacher scarcely has the heart to reproach 
him. He is obviously eager to please her— 
and, see, he even has brought her a shiny 
marble, a blood-red agate! 

This child, the Affectionate Type, is par¬ 
ticularly hard to deal with. For, if the 
teacher reproves- him, he is so crestfallen 
that his fingers lose what quickness they 
have. And he does not concentrate, for he 


The Conscientious Type 

F IFTEEN MINUTES before time for 
his lesson to begin, a little boy will be 
waiting outside on the bench, his music 
roll clutched in his hand. His hair is 
slicked back and his face is polished to a 
high luster. When the time comes for him 
to go in, he jumps up and goes to the piano 
immediately. He makes no conversation 
and begins spreading out his music in order 
before him. “I did my scales five times 
each day,” are his first words. With this 




can scarcely associate work with the de¬ 
lightful fun of taking a lesson. However, 
once the child is made to see he can please 
the teacher best through the channel of 
music, that a pearly scale is of greater 
worth even than a red agate, he becomes 
fine material for progress. 

The Spoiled Child Type 

F IFTEEN MINUTES late, the next 
pupil languidly greets the teacher and 
sinks down on the music bench as though 
every movement were an effort. She calm¬ 
ly states that she has not practiced during 
the week—because she has not felt much 
like it. Besides she does not like the piece. 
The teacher presses her lips together and 
prays for patience. This type is one we 
all know—the Spoiled Child. 

Now it is not for the teacher to make 
a new child out of this one, overindulged 
and selfish. There is not time in the brief 
weekly hour to effect this miracle. What 
the teacher can do is to put the child’s very 
selfishness to work. She must, in a word, 
point out how music needs her —how im¬ 
portant it is that she bring out the beauty 
that lies • there. Here then she becomes 
the center of things. Music lies asleep and 
she may awake it. Her own ten fingers 
can work the miracle, can make the breezes 
start up, can ring the bells, can arouse the 
storm. If she is made to feel important, 
even as she sits at home alone practicing, 
she will do it willingly, even eagerly. Who 
knows but that, when she does at last bring 
out of some passage an unexpected beauty, 
it may lead her to forget herself (of whom 
she is in reality weary) long enough to 
form a desire to create this thing called 

The Jazzy Type 

A LANKY adolescent hurries in now, 
flings himself at the keyboard and 


“Now the jaun 
lies wounded , and 
a little wind 
springs up 
in the treesN 


begins to chatter out the latest “hit.” “See, 
I learned it last night! Swell, isn’t it?” 
he exudes. He puts in a few flourishes in 
the treble. The teacher labels him without 
any difficulty—the Jassy Type. 

Now the teacher may do one of several 
things. She may “put her foot down” and 
forbid jazz in the studio; she may ridicule 
to scorn the inanity of the melody; she may 
give the boy a “teacherly” talk, telling him 
the facts of musical life; or she may simply 
decide then and there to give him up as 
hopeless. 

But there might be some point in agree¬ 
ing with the boy—at least to the extent of 
admitting that he does put more life into 
that one than into any of his other pieces. 
And meanwhile the teacher may point out 
how much more conducive to real feeling 
is a piece by one of the masters—how in 
their case every emotion is used, while in 
jazz numbers only the same old everlasting 
“pep” is played up. There can be a promise 
of a really good jazz piece ( Rhapsody in 
Blue, for instance) if he masters certain 
other compositions first. 

The Sentimental Type 
ANOTHER ADOLESCENT following 
zi. on the heels of this is a girl, a little 
giggly, a little gushy. The Sentimental 
Type, she is simmering with adoration— 
of a kitten, of a sunset, of a movie star, of 
just anything at hand. Coming to the key¬ 
board does not calm her. Neither do 
scales. She begins them gayly and plays 
them badly. At this point, instead of a 
lecture which subdues but does not con¬ 
vince, the teacher takes out a barcarolle, 
a Song without Words, or a waits, and lets 
the girl put her surge of feeling to some 
good use, lets it be worked out through 
music which the girl really feels and enjoys. 
For she is a pupil who will want to give 
expression to her feelings in music, who 
will practice till her fingers are tired, if 
only she can put into tones all that she 
feels in her heart. 

So, under her fingers, let the raindrops 
fall, let the petals blow, the kisses be given. 
They can be a sufficient substitute for the 
actual, may even, in rare cases, be fused 
into something really beautiful, as beautiful 
as reality itself. 

The “Real Boy” Type 

S CARCELY HAS this pupil breathed 
herself away before the teacher hears 
a sturdy stamp of feet and sees a boy’s small 
flushed face appear at the head of the 
stairs. He turns to admonish a mangy dog 
—“Go back, Tick”—then shoves his cap 
in his pocket and comes on grinning. He 
has forgotten his music—the teacher sees 
that at once—but is as blissfully uncon¬ 
scious of this as of the dirt on his face. 
He stumps over to the piano and hitches 
himself up on the seat. One hand wriggles 
into his pocket and brings out what looks 
like the tail of a lizard. He gazes at it 
fondly and shoves it back. The teacher 
utters a short prayer and begins. 

“Well, Jimmy, I think we’ll take scales 
first.” Jimmy goes at them willingly 
enough, and skims his fingers through the 
desired notes. Then comes the new piece. 
It is called “Fawn at Play”—the only piece 
of his grade that she has on hand. She 
explains what a fawn is. Jimmy looks 
grim. She shows the passage in which 
the breezes play with each other. Jimmy 
(Continued on page 754 ) 
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FASCINATING PIECES FOR THE MUSICAL HOME 


DANCE OF THE MIDGETS 

AIR DE BALLET 

Cadman’s little g*otesquerie was one of his earlier pieces.lt is a dainty teaching piece when properly played. 

CHARLES WAKEFIELD CADMAN, Op. 39, No.l 
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MELODY AT DAWN 

In playing this composition, one must imagine a lovely, rich contralto voice singing the solo with the accompaniment of a harp or a 
Both the pedaling and the phrasing are important in this piece. Grade 3. LOUISE MARQUIS 
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JUBILEE MARCH 
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Grade 4. 


FREDERICK A. WILLIAMS, Op. 55 





ELVES 


James H.Rogers must have had just aJittJe spirituaJ communication with Mendelssohn and Grieg when he wrote Hives. Although entirely 
original, it has the style of the classic Scherzo. It is not at all difficult. It must he played up to speed, however. Grade 3. 

Fast. Lightly m.m. J = 144 JAMES H. ROGERS, Op. 50, No. 1 
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MASTER WORKS 

FRAGMENT 

FROM SONATA IN C# MINOR 

Of all Haydn’s fifty-three Sonatas and Divertimenti written for keyboard performance,the Sonata in 0%Minor is by far the most vigorous 
and imposing. Although certain passages call fora characteristic Haydn-like delicacy, the general outlines of the first movement are big and 
broad. 


Grade 7. Moderato M. M. J =92 
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♦In this movement the sign cvdoes not signify an ordinary turn: J- JJJJ J l , but serves as an abbreviation for the figure: J JJd which, in analogy 
with the initial motive, must be followed throughout the movement wherever the sign occurs in the same connection. 



























































































































































































































































































This fluent little piece by the great master Mozart is a splendid study in velocity.First play it very slowly and with extreme accuracy, observing the 
phrase marks and the marks of expression.Note the contrast in phrasing,legato in the right hand and staccato chords in the left hand. Grade 2*. 


Arr. by William M. Felton yy MOZART 
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OUTSTANDING VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL NOVELTIES 


TIPTOE DANCE 

GAIL RIDGWAY BROWN 
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IN OLD JUDEA 

Words by 

RICHARD HENRY BUCK 


Music by 
ADAM GEIBEL 
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MARCH OF THE WISE MEN 


Registration: 


Gt. All 8' stops 
Sw. Full (Sw.to Gt.) 

Ch. All 8'and Estops 
, a , . 0 „/Gt.to Ped. 

.16 and 8 ( Sw toPed 
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E.S. HOSMER 
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TWO CHRISTMAS MELODIES 
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TWO CHRISTMAS MELODIES 
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SECONDO Maes toso M.M. J =96 

“ADESTE FIDELES” 








Arr. by William Hodson 
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STEPHEN FOSTER 
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-- VICTOR LAMBERT 

FONCASTA MAEOH Arr.by JOHN N. KLOHR 
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VICTOR LAMBERT 



ALTO saxophone FONCASTA MARCH victor lambert 




CELLO or TROMBONE^ 


FONCASTA MARCH 


VICTOR LAMBERT 
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MISTER FROGrGTE 


BERNIECE ROSE COPELAND 
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A WINDING STAIRWAY 


Grade 2. . IRENE RODGERS 

Allegretto M.M.J = i32 
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This old Scotch tune makes an excellent piano piece of its type. Play it with a brisk rhythm and fine spirit, and don’t forget to hear the bagpipes 
in imagination while you are doing it. 

Brisk and merry OLD SCOTCH AIR 
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Vom Our Office Windows— 



An International Music Mart 

Philadelphia for fifty years has been the foremost 
Center of Music Mail Order Buying of the World 
through the unmatched Service created by the 
Theodore Presser Co. 

fphe United States Government is now completing 
the most modern Post Office in the World within 
view of our office windows. This will vastly increase 
the mail facilities for rapid service in Philadelphia. 

We desire to have upon our card files the names and addresses of all persons in¬ 
terested in music who wish to learn from time to time about new musical creations. 

Will you kindly send us yours if you are not al¬ 
ready listed on our records and also will you send ——-- 

us the names of others whom you believe might be 
benefited by our internationally famed service? 

Thousands have found it delightful and profitable. 

Just write on a postal 


Unless you have immediate access to an adequate 
stock of music to supply your every demand, remem¬ 
ber that the world’s largest reservoir of music and 
music supplies is always available to you by mail 
through the 


THEODORE PRESSER pO. 

JL 1712 CHESTNUT ST. J_ PHILADELPHIA, Vj PA. 



Name . 

Address . 

City . State.. 

My instrument is .. 

I teach . 
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Tj THE SINGER'S ETUDE 

W ^ M 

J tB Edited for November by 


1 1 Nicholas Douty 


It is the ambition of THE ETUDE to make this Sin9ers Department “A Singer’s Etude” complete in itself 

1 1 


In Tohe ‘Beginning Was T3 he Word 


Its Significance to the Singer 


T HE ACTUAL beginnings of song 
are prehistoric, lost in the mists of 
time. Did the Neanderthal man 
sing? Did the first “Homo Sapiens,” half 
human being, half anthropoid ape, charmed 
by the love notes of mating birds in the 
spring, crudely and inadequately imitate 
their notes, as does Siegfried in the Wag¬ 
nerian opera? Who can know? 

But we do know that, since the dawn of 
history, man sang. David sang his songs 
in praise of Jehovah, before jealous Saul, 
the king of Israel; and the Psalms are here 
to prove it. The Egyptians, the Babylo¬ 
nians and the Sumerians sang as they lab¬ 
ored in the fields, or as they worked in 
their walled towns. The Roman legions 
accompanied their long and arduous marches 
by rhythmically chanting all the latest pop¬ 
ular songs of Rome, Pompei or Neapolis, 
some grave, some gay, some naughty, some 
scurrilous, even as did the soldiers of the 
American army in France during the latest 
and most terrible war. 

Song, Universal 

T ROUBADOURS, trouveres, meister- 
singers, minnesingers, nobles and 
peasants, workmen, merchants, “Shepherds 
watching their flocks by night,” prisoners 
in the gaol, all human beings, high and 
low, rich and poor, free and slave, find in 
singing a healthful and necessary outlet for 
their emotions, which otherwise, so psy¬ 
chologists tell us, do the most awful things 
to our bodies and souls. 

And always their singing was and is in¬ 
timately and inseparably associated with 
words. In fact it is almost impossible to 
imagine a song intended to be sung by the 
people, in which the words do not play an 
integral part. “In the' beginning was the 
word” seems to be an accurate description 
of the genesis of song. The poem came 
before the melody, and the emotion engen¬ 
dered by it brought the song to birth. 

Speech Habits 

TT WOULD SEEM to be a corollary of 
1 the preceding, that, in the study of the 
art of singing, production of the tone and 
formation of the word should go hand in 
hand, and that neither should be separated 
from the other. The practical difficulty of 
such a method becomes instantly apparent. 
A child’s speech education commences at a 
very early age, in his own home. He hears 
the speech of his father and his mother, his 
sisters, his cousins and his aunts, and un¬ 
consciously he imitates them. Literally he 
learns to speak for his supper—unlike 
Tommy Tucker, who sang for it—with the 
inflections, accents, and the tone qualities 
which distinguish the voices of his family 
and his friends. 

When he arrives at school age, he is 
taught the mechanism of the spoken and 
written word, reading,, writing and gram¬ 
mar, and the rudiments of music sight read¬ 
ing and part singing. Seldom, either at 
home or in the school room, is any attention 
given to the quality of his voice or to the 


clarity of his enunciation. Both his read¬ 
ing teacher and his music teacher are well 
educated along their particular lines, but 
all too often they have speaking and sing¬ 
ing voices that are very far from lovely, 
and they know little or nothing about how 
to produce a pleasant sound. 


H 


and if he 
fellow, he is put into the church 
choir or the choral society. Here 
he learns something 
about the rudiments i 
music; and the leader 
will attempt to impress 
upon him the necessity 
for enunciating the 
words so that they 
may be understood. 

That the tone of his 
voice is not pleas- 

times made clear 
to him; but seldom 
is any effort made 
to explain why one 
kind of sound is ' 
pretty and another 
ugly. On the con¬ 
trary he is encouraged 
to sing just as loud 
as he can, because few 
voices are large and fu 
and the chorus director 
wants, first of all, plenty of 
.volume. The result is that, 
when he first undertakes the 
serious study of the art of 
singing, he finds that, through long 
ciation, he prefers 
penetrating 


tences. In the English language conson- especially, is dangerous; it should always 
ants are many, and in our usual everyday be alternated with a darker syllable. Some- 
speech the time values of the consonants times persistent singing upon the syllable 
and of the vowels are approximately equal. EE will cause a tickling in the throat. 
Therefore English and American speech is This is a signal that the muscles about the 
apt to be somewhat choppy and staccato, root of the tongue and in the throat have 
The greater the deliberate, willful attempt become too tense, and another and darker 
to pronounce the consonants clearly and vowel should immediately be substituted, 
distinctly, the more the vowel is shortened Indeed there is always some danger in 
staccato the speech becomes, singing an EE too much; it is much prefer- 
all musical young Just listen to the speakers over the air. able to sing all the vowels in turn. Some- 
Unless they have been selected for times I, as in sing, is not differentiated from 
the job because of their natur- EE, as in meet, so that words like sing and 
ally pleasant voices, or unless wing sound like seeng and weeng, which 


Voice Habits 

E GROWS and graduates from school; and the 



they have undergone 
intensive training to fit 
them for it, even though 
their words may be 
well understood, the 
voices sound rough 
and uncultivated. 


1 shrill and pene- 


The “Well Begun” 

I N COMMENCING the serious study of 
singing, the vowel or vowels best suited 
to each individual student should be dis¬ 
cing just as you covered. These must be practiced with a 
speak,” then, is gentle, firm tone, neither too loud nor too 
very misleading ad- soft, upon the simplest exercises, through 
vice; because it is a moderate range, at first attempting neither 
much too general the very highest nor the very lowest tones, 
and superficial, and It may be found that the most comfortable 
because if explains vowel is not the same in different parts of 
nothing Unless an the scale. For example, A, as in father, 
IT bee , n theoretically the easiest vowel, may have 
be modified into 0, as in toe, or A Y, as 
bay, upon the highest or even upon the 


NICHOLAS DOUTY 


His ( . __ , 

through a long and often painful process, 
before he is willing to accept, or even to 
tolerate, a good, pure tone; because it is 
not loud enough to suit him. 

His word formation, too, depends upon 


gifted by the gods 
with a voice of nat- ^ 

urally good quality, and lowest’ tones. 

d n ar enU "' After the comfortable vowels have been 
valueless’ It mav ^ “ c ?? quered ’ S radualIy add the less comfort- 

harnn ”7 T pr ° Ve able ones ’ bei "£ careful always that there 
’ , ! nC ° UI " is st; ffness of neither the tongue nor the 

sfst in his r evfi e wavs Th" thr ° at muscIes durin S their emission. These 
better and 7af P 7 exerc , ises should he continued until all the 

ough long asso- is to study each vowel and consonant sep- to^quMitv 1 * C ° mfortabl y Produced in a 
unpleasant and arately, until the student understands them i° as t i^theVriT 0 *™ * beautlfu1 ’ at 
lovely and delightful all theoretically (and the differences be- O ne ma v 1°“% 

be educated anew, tween them, too) and can practically nro ■ ” ay digress here for a moment, to 

duce them. practically pro- pomt out that undue effort of the breathing 

muscles, because it upsets the balance be- 
Vowel Analysis tween the breath and the tone, is quite 

T HE ITALIAN vowel A (in English sound *?. ““V* a hard and unpleasant 
the A as in father) has been selected - U \ S qu,te necessary that breathing 

ts and singW teachers as exercises „ sb ™> d be practiced; and it al- 
iily produced and one most W ^ S W1 he so long as the ladies prefer 
comfortable and least associated with any ret-mbte T^^fr ^ Wh ' Ie they Strive t0 
effort of the tongue, the throat, the mouth WesT^ f Ha ^ low rather u tban Mae 

or the jaw muscles. As one proceeds to- i Safer t0 P ract, ce them separ- 

wards the darker vowels, AW as in law O r , t0 , stre , ngtll fn the diaphragm, 

.. an( j qq _ 


his ancestry, his associates, and upon the by both scientists and singing teachers 
part of the country m which he has been the one most easily produced and 

born and bred. He speaks with a Welsh, -— ■ ■ procluced .- and 

a Swedish, a Pennsylvania Dutch accent, 
or like a Yankee, a New Yorker, a South¬ 
erner or a Middle Westerner; and he never 
reasons why. 


law n 7u ■’ t0 strengtllen the diaphragm, 

“r 1 ” " uy - as m toe, and OO as in too the li™ •, lnterc ° stal > the dorsal and the abdom- 

1 °:^ co ™ gradually more closed. ’ Tht obtai " ~turaUy «■» 


ferent parts of this country, but the 
sonants vary in duration and in intensity. 


teacher, confronted by so many problems 
of vowel and consonant formation, should 
divide the words into their simplest ele¬ 
ments and should compel the student at first 


m, - ana to ot 

be taken that the fyK ^duc^f *** ' 


mams vary in duration and in intensity. not too closed and that none of the enunc 
What wonder, then, that the singing ating muscles stiffen during its formafion 
acher. confronted hv sn As one proceeds towards the brighter 

vowels, I as in tie, AY as in bav F « in 


> the 


to concentrate his entire attention upon pro- li ps often assume a smiling 
ducing a “good, pure tone” upon a rnunri ..l.,. , . . 8 


full, lovely \ 

And the Consonants 
TT IS POSSIBLE to produce a good tone 
_ upon the vowel sounds alone, but one 
the tongue gradually rises'tndffie w!^ %u S S , ingle Understandable s 
ften assume a smilW fence without both vowels and consona, 


a tie, AY as in bay, E a 
n hit, I as in sing and EE a 


Vowels and Consonants 


_ _ __ aJ rp, , - - tvttwo cxiiu ^VJlibUUclIUS. 

Care should be exercised that the tongue vnweteJt^ i° f the Voice depends upon the 
does not stiffen during the formation^ LT’ . the beaUty of the word > both sung 
the extreme syllables—/, as in sing and m spoke n, depends upon both vowels and 


--zrg . . • - s ' n S, and consonants. 

S ITS NAME clearly indicates, the thin and unpleasant. Nor IhLd°tte smif h ^ “ nsonants M a " d N. are produced 
vowel is the vocal part of the word, mg position of the lips be exaggerated into limnnf'"® l* 6 -!' PS and allowi 'ig the col- 
made. The com a fixed, Mephistophelean grin, unpleasant & ‘ r to Vlbrate ,n f he 

behold and detrimental to the tone 
Persistent practice upon the EE syllable 


and .upon 
sonants' t 
sounds ini 


■n the beautiful, legato vowel 
understandable words and sen- 


, vibrate in the cavities of the 

mouth and nose. The rolled R is produced 
by vibrating the tongue in the mouth; L, 
by pressing the tongue against the roof of 


the etude 


Have You 

Studied 

Harmony? 


Music is a universal language 
and like the language of speech 
has its own grammar. The gram¬ 
mar of Music is Harmony—and 
if you have not studied the subject 
you should not delay any longer. 

Learn to analyze compositions — to 
identify the chords used and thereby 
get an intimate knowledge of the inten¬ 
tion of the composer. You get at a real 
understanding of the basis of phrasing 
and accent, which is interpretation, 
through a knowledge of the chords 
used. A knowledge of Harmony helps 
to satisfy the natural curiosity of every 
player, which is “How did the composer 
write it?” 

By the study of Harmony you learn 
to correct errors in notation, which oc¬ 
cur even in the best editions of music; 
also to know when apparent discords 
are correct. 

Harmony will also help you to mem¬ 
orize more readily and more perma¬ 
nently because you understand the 
reason for the progression of chords 
used, and are able, therefore, to carry 
it better in mind. 

Let us give you free, a practical 
demonstration of the thoroughness of 
the University Extension Conservatory 
methods and how easily you can master 
any of our courses. Sample lessons 
will be sent without obligation to you. 

Only by making an examination of 
the actual lessons can you form an in¬ 
telligent opinion of the real merit of 
this remarkable method of music instruc¬ 
tion. Let us send you these lessons. 
They will show you how quickly you 
can equip yourself for greater things in 
a musical way and make more money 
from music than ever before. 

Get Catalog and Sample Lessons of 
these Harmony Lessons; also our other 
courses. It costs you nothing —you 
have everything to gain and nothing to 
lose. State age and course in which in¬ 
terested. Try the Lessons, then decide. 


University Extension Conservatory 

1525 E. 53rd St. 

Dept. A-7 Chicago, Illinois 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 


1525 E. 53rd St. 


Chicago 


Please send me catalog, sample les¬ 
sons, and full information regarding 
course I have marked with an X below. 


□ Piano, Nor- □ Adv. 

for'teacher^ □ Tram 

□ Piano, □ Corne 


□ Violin 

□ Guitar 

□ Ear Trail ^ 

Sight Sing 


□ Mand 
on- □ Saxop 


Street No. 


City 




the mouth just back of the teeth. H is a 
mere explosion of air. The other conson¬ 
ants are only interruptions of the tone, 
caused by touching various parts of the 
mouth with the tongue. Beautiful, soft 
effects may be made by humming, especially 
in ensemble or choral singing. The late 
Dr. J. Frederick Wolle and his Bethlehem 
Bach Choir were particularly expert in the 
use of the hum. It was their practice, 
even in the chorals which abound in the 
works of Bach, for one group of voices to 
hum while the other groups sang the words. 
The result was entrancingly lovely, though 
somewhat unconventional in Bach’s music, 
and it has been much imitated by other 
choral conductors, though seldom with 
quite the same effect. 

The solo singer may use the hum too, 
and such a fine artist as John Charles 
Thomas is very expert in the use of this, 
as well as every other nuance in the singer’s 
sources. If it is used too often, however, 
it soon loses its effectiveness and becomes 
tiresome and monotonous. 

Owing to the raised and fixed position of 
the tongue, the sustained L must be used 
very sparingly. The rolled r, either at the 
beginning Or at the end of the word, may 
be attempted only when a strong accent is 
desired. If the r is prolonged at the end 
of the word, it produces the effect of an 
Irish dialect comedian rather than that of 
an English or American gentleman. 

The other consonants must be crisply, 
clearly, cautiously enunciated, by bringing 
the tongue up to the required position 
against the teeth, the palate or the roof 
of the mouth and, after the consonant has 
been audibly produced, returning the tongue 
to the position of the succeeding vowel. In 
the case of a consonant at the end of a 
word, the tongue returns to a state of rest. 
During these necessary actions none of the 
enunciating muscles may stiffen nor act 
too strongly. No making of faces, no dis¬ 
tortion of the shape of the mouth, ho wrink¬ 
ling of the forehead, no staring look of the 
eyes, can be tolerated for an instant. One 
must look pleasant, happy, almost smiling, 
during singing, or one is doomed to failure. 

Enter the Song 

IMPLE CONSONANTS may now be 
added to the exercises previously recom¬ 
mended, first an initial consonant, then a 
terminal consonant, then both an initial 


and a terminal consonant. Difficult com¬ 
binations, like thr, chr, would better be 
avoided until the simpler ones are mastered. 

When simple words can be comfortably 
produced, simple songs should be under¬ 
taken. At first the melody should be sung 
without the words. Then the poem should 
be read, its form, its meaning and its beauty 
analyzed, rather as an art work than from 
a grammatical standpoint. Those lovely 
correspondences between the words and the 
music, those moments of inspiration during 
which each enhances the beauty of the 
other, all should be emphasized. If they do 
not exist, if the words and music are not 
truly married, the song is not an art work 
and it should be rejected. Unfortunately, 
many composers, sometimes through lack 
of knowledge, sometimes through careless¬ 
ness, sometimes through mere perversity of 
soul, put the most difficult vowel and con¬ 
sonant combinations upon the extreme notes 
of the scale, either high or low. Trans¬ 
lators are especially guilty in this respect, 
because they seem to be entirely satisfied 
to reproduce the rhymes, the rhythms, and 
the sense of the foreign poem, quite regard¬ 
less of its vocal sound. These uncomfort¬ 
able words should be changed in the studio, 
which is a very tedious and difficult task 
for the teacher. It should be the business 
of the publisher to provide adequate trans¬ 
lations so that neither the singer nor his 
teacher should be forced to the trouble of 
correcting them. 

Resume 

N THE BEGINNING was the word;” 
and, among civilized people at least, 
there can be no singing without it. Sing 
the vowel n then, and make it as beautiful 
as you possibly can. Make it as lovely 
as the sound of a violoncello or a horn, or 
the sweet music of the wind in the trees, 
or the song of a bird; for none of these 
use any words at all. Pronounce the con¬ 
sonant clearly, lightly, distinctly, with the 
proper emphasis, remembering that if it is 
too soft the listener will not understand the 
words, while if it is too hard it will be 
recognized only as an ugly sound. If the 
singer can do these things, with even mod¬ 
erate skill (for they are very difficult), if 
he can sing in time, in rhythm and in tune, 
and if he has a good conception of the mood 
of both the poet and the composer, he de¬ 
serves to be called an artist. 


Singing in a Foreign Language 


W HEN SHALL THE SINGER 
begin his study of songs in a for¬ 
eign tongue? This is a rather 
vexing question, and its solution depends 
entirely upon one’s point of view. With 
every new language the student must learn 
some new vowel sounds, or at least some 
variations of the English vowel sounds, and 
his success with a foreign tongue depends 
more upon the delicacy of his ear than upon 
his scholarship. Some students cannot dis¬ 
tinguish these differences; and it is not un¬ 
usual to hear a foreign tongue sung with 
English vowel sounds. However, as the 
audience seldom can distinguish these deli¬ 
cate differences, very often the public singer 
“gets by with it.” Which is a very good 
argument for the singing being done in 
English. Nevertheless, under present con¬ 
ditions, if the American singer is to have 
success, he must be able to sing in Italian, 
French and German. The public, the man¬ 
agers and the radio producers demand it; 
and that settles the matter. He must do 
it, or starve. 

The song literature of Europe is much 
older and richer than ours, so that it pro¬ 
vides the artist with an endless number 


of songs suitable to every taste and almost 
every occasion. Especially must the opera 
singer be able to speak and understand the 
European languages, for opera in English 
does not draw very much money into the 
box office, in spite of the recent triumphs 
of Walter Damrosch, Horatio Parker, 
Deems Taylor, Greenberg and Hanson. 

The Language Beautiful 
ECAUSE OF its simple, pure vowels 
and its relatively few consonants, the 
Italian is the easiest of all the languages 
for the vocalist. The Italian composers, 
even the most modern of them, cherish the 
bel canto ideal—the pure, lovely, singing 
tone as the best means of artistic expres¬ 
sion. The popular song writers of Italy 
and Spain, and of course including Cuba, 
Mexico and the Spanish speaking countries 
of South America, unlike many other coun¬ 
tries, retain this characteristic; so that 
their songs of the streets and cafes are 
singularly sweet and effective. 0 sole mio; 
Santa Lucia; Aye, Aye, Aye; La Paloma; 
and Estrellita, for example, must be really 
well sung if they are to produce their 
(Continued on page 752) 
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Prelude and ‘Postlude 


<By Howard H. Edgerton 



T HE MODERN church organist is 
being bombarded with more or less 
vociferous propaganda from two dif¬ 
ferent camps. On the one hand are those 
who think that only such music should be 
used in the church as is unquestionably 
sacred by intention, and, on the other, are 
those whose rather unthinking “broadmind¬ 
edness” leads them to believe that almost 
anything short of dance music or popular 
songs is suitable for worship. 

Many thousands of pieces might do well 
for the prelude or the recessional, which 
are not usually classed as “sacred,” but 
which, when given the proper setting and 
performer, might well be called “divine.” 
Equally, it is impossible to reconcile some 
very sober and many classical works of un¬ 
doubted excellence with either of these por¬ 
tions of church formality. 

To explain our attitude toward the pre¬ 
lude and postlude, it is necessary to con¬ 
sider the church organ itself as used in this 
connection. It is manifestly true that there 
is something more direct and intimate about 
the tone of wind instruments than about 
the tone of strings. The latter seem, even 
in their most passionate songs, to have 
that element of thoughtfulness about them 
which distinguishes their section of the 
orchestra from all others. Wind instru¬ 
ments touch the player’s lips, as well as 
his fingers, and speak with his own breath, 
taking on the characteristics, as it were, 
of a second larynx. The organ, with its 
mechanical operation and relatively remote 
control, while yet being sounded with air, 
would seem to stand approximately half 
way between the two types, taking toll 
from the best attributes of each. Surely it 
must be evident to anyone, who will take 
time to reason, that the organ is placed in 
the church to express the delight which 
the congregation has, presumably, in spir¬ 
itual things. 

Singing As Devotion 

W HEN CHURCH musicians will 
admit that their duty is to assist in 
actual worship, there will be less misun¬ 
derstanding about church music. The mu¬ 
sician, of all people, should have least 
reticence in things pertaining to the Lord; 
but so far has the highest function of the 
human mind become debilitated that the 
average professional is ashamed to be heard 
mentioning the name of the Deity, except 
in singing sacred songs. Incidentally, it 
is matter for wonder that a. “week-day 
atheist” can give any imitation of sincerity 
at Sunday services. 

Many an organist also, like his brother, 
the singer, seems to have the idea that a 
church service is merely a beautiful for¬ 
mality built up around a musical recital. 
The music is actually but a part of the 
whole, a part necessarily and appropriately 
subservient to the sermon. 

To Create a Mood 

T HE PRELUDE to worship, then, 
should be meditative, expectant, uplift¬ 
ing, joyous, prayerful or glorifying. It 
should prepare the mind for what is to fol¬ 


low. If a church musician feels something 
distasteful toward what he might be pleased 
to call “old fashioned sanctimony,” he 
should remember that some of the greatest 
masters of all time wrote voluminously for 
the church. If the religious works of Bach, 
Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Gounod, Godard 
and other geniuses are derived from the 
inspiration of old fashioned sanctimony, 
modern music needs more of it. 

But much of the secular work, also, of 
those men, as well as numerous composi¬ 
tions by such creators as Palestrina, Scar¬ 
latti, Marie, Beethoven, Schubert, Brahms, 
Schumann, Nevin and Oley Speaks, are 
ideal for religious overtures. So long as 
the piece has that spirit of preparatory wor¬ 
ship, it is eminently appropriate. It will be 
easily conceived that anything meditative 
cannot move very rapidly or speak very 


loudly, that the expectant pulse is slightly 
quicker and that a mood indicative of spir¬ 
itual joy or gratitude admits of a tempo a 
bit more accelerated and of a larger tone. 
This will serve to assist in the analysis of 
prospective compositions. 

The Theme of Than\sgiving 

I N SEEKING material for the postlude, 
the discerning organist knows in¬ 
stinctively that what may do for one section 
of the service may be totally unsuited to 
another. The pieces played at the conclu¬ 
sion of worship should express the uplift 
which the congregation has, presumably, 
gained from the activities just past. A 
spirit such as this, one of jubilant gratitude 
or perhaps of tender adoration, might very 
well be expressed in faster rhythm and 
even with full organ. It is a deplorable 
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offering, which should be so thoroughly a 
voicing of reverent gladness, must be used 
to drown out the more than mild hum of 
secular gossip as the congregation retreats 
from before the pulpit. 

Whereas the prelude may be and most 
fittingly is longer than a single piece, the 
postlude is generally quite brief. A portion, 
say the first period, of some piece of nor¬ 
mal length may be used to advantage. This 
matter is governed, however, by the indi¬ 
vidual peculiarities of form in each church. 

In considering music for special occa¬ 
sions, such as Easter or Christmas, it is 
well nowadays to remember that the radio 
and the phonograph, along with the in¬ 
numerable concerts given at these times, 
give a deadening repetition of the better 
known appropriate works. So much is this 
so that it is the better policy to avoid any¬ 
thing very usual or well known at service, 
rather than add to the disintegration of 
interest in some perfectly good piece whose 
only fault is its popularity. For instance, 
on Christmas day and just previous to the 
holiday, with the aid of the radio, a concert 
and two church services, it is not unusual 
to hear the lovely and all too familiar 
Adeste Fideles ten or twelve times. This is 
good neither for listeners nor for compo¬ 
sition. 

We offer a tentative list of effective 
compositions. 

Preludes 

Meditation —Amani (arranged by Milligan) 

Adoration —Cummings 

Andante from “Sonatina”—Rogers 

Walter’s Price Song —Wagner-Westbrook 

At Eventide— Harris 

Cantilena in B Flat— Hosrner 

Berceuse —Kern 

In Deepening Shadows— Stoughton 
Twilight Hours —Paulsen 
Stately March— Galbraith 

Thanksgiving 

Cantique d’Amour —Tudor-Strang 
Andantino in D Flat— Lemare 
Christmas 

Prayer and Cradle Song— Lacey 
Berceuse —Barrell 

Easter 

Easter Joy —Hosrner 
Dedication Festival— Stults 
PoSTLUDES 
Posthide in D —Scarmolin 
March in F —Barnes 
Choral Postlude— Armstrong 
Short Postlude— Hopkins 
March Scherso— Kohlman 
Festival Postludium— Loud 
Chant Joyeux —Sheppard 
Postlude —Rogers 
Joyous March —Rogers 
Ecstasy —Cummings 

Thanksgiving 

Fanfare Triumphal— Armstrong 
I hanksgiving —Hosrner 

Christmas 

Grand Chorus— Becker 
Nocturne in A —Peery 
Easter 

Festal March in F —Roberts 
Triumphal Marche- Harris 
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T3he £hoir Directors T3en Commandments 

By Jessie L. Brainerd 


1. Thou shalt never scold thy choir, but 
always greet them with a smile at rehears¬ 
als and at all services. 

2. Thou shalt take time to find out thy 
pastor’s text so that thou may prepare 
music to correspond. 

3. Thou shalt not tax thy organist’s pa¬ 
tience nor over tire her (or him), as thy 
accompanist’s efficiency is important to the 
practice period and at all services. 

4. Thou shalt not play favorites but 
distribute the solos and special parts so 
that each member of the choir will feel that 
he is essential to the organization. 

5. Thou shalt occasionally go to a dis¬ 
tant part of the church and judge the 
choir’s work from the congregation’s point 
of observation. 

6. Thou shalt not hold rehearsals too 
long and run the risk of straining voices, 
but insist upon prompt attendance, hard 


work and concentrated effort during the 
time allotted to practice. 

7. Thou shalt, when the occasion pre¬ 
sents itself, go to other churches and study 
the music rendered so that thou may get 
new ideas and fresh inspiration. 

8. Thou shalt reward all good work 
done by the choir, either individually or 
collectively, with kind words of encourage¬ 
ment. 

9. Thou shalt repeat anthems very 
seldom, but prepare new selections to stim¬ 
ulate interest. 

10. Thou shalt, at all times, keep thy 
good temper and patience when flares of 
temperament arise and differences of 
opinion are evident. 

These suggestions have worked well in 
our choir and perhaps they may help some 
young leader to solve some of the prob¬ 
lems which confront a new chorister. 


•An Italian Historical c Program 


The following program is so well worked 
out, chronologically, that we are glad to 
present it to our readers. With historical 
notes on the various composers, it could 
be made an epitome of the history and de¬ 
velopment of the Italian school of musical 
composition. The program was assembled 
for the Music Department of the Iowa 
City Woman’s Club, of Iowa City, Iowa, 
by Maud Whedon Smith, who interpreted 
on the organ. 

PROGRAM 

THE STORY OF THE ORGAN 

A Resume of the Musical History of Italy 
Ercole Pasquini (1580- ? )— 

Canzone Francesa 
Giralamo Frescobaldi (1583-1643)— 

Aria and Variations 
Arcangelo Corelli (1653-1713)— 

Prelude and Sarabande; 
edited by Joseph W. Clokey 
Giambattista Martini (1706-1784) — 

Gavotte from “Twelfth Organ Sonata’’ 
(1742); edited by Alexander Guilmant 
and Clarence Eddy 


Luigi Boccherini (1743-1805)— 

Minuet; edited by Edwin H. Lemare 
Gioacchino Rossini (1792-1868)— 

Overture to “William Tell" 
(1829) : edited by Dudley Buck 
Giuseppe Verdi (1813-1901)— 

Grand March from “Aida" (1871) ; 
edited by Harry Rowe Shelley 
Pietro Mascagni (1863- )— 

Intermezzo Sinfonico from “Caval- 
leria Rustic ana” (1890) ; edited 
by Charles H. Morse 
Marco Enrico Bossi (1861-1925)— 

Ave Maria 

Ermanno Wolf-Ferrari (1876- )— 

Intermezzo in A minor, from Act II of 
“The Jewels of the Madonna” (1911) ; 
edited by Wilhelm iddelschulte 
Enrico Toselli (1877- )— 

Serenade; edited by 
Gottfried H. Federlein 
Pietro Allesandro Yon (1886- )— 

Hymn of Glory (dedicated 
to the American Legion) 


On Extemporizing 

By Frederick Kitchener 


T HOSE OF US who have assisted 
organ pupils to extemporize—to 
“give lessons” in extemporization is 
rather a misnomer—must have been sur¬ 
prised at the varying degrees of gift in 
this art that are manifested by the different 
pupils. Some, who have considerable execu¬ 
tive capacity and taste, have no power of 
extemporization whatever; while with 
others the faculty seems to be inborn and 
natural. 

In these latter cases the gift needs care¬ 
ful training, or it may be wasted in vain 
“tooting” without form, meaning or reason. 
The best practice seems to begin with the 
good old eight-measure form, something 
in the shape of a hymn-tune, and then to 
go on gradually to larger efforts, with a 
given subject to be introduced in the four 
different parts successively, in regular form 
and, above all, with well-defined rhythm. 
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We take it for granted, of course, that 
the pupil is well grounded in harmony and 
counterpoint and knows something about 
the various musical forms, such as sonata, 
fugue, variation, and the various song 
models. With very gifted people the proc¬ 
ess of extemporizing resembles that of 
composition, but is much more rapid, as 
the labor of writing down the notes has 
not to be undertaken. It does not follow, 
however, that a musician’s style of extem¬ 
porizing always resembles the idiom or 
even the style of his compositions. As a 
case in point, the piano extemporizations 
of the writer’s old master, Silas, were much 
more free harmonically and more modern 
in idiom than his compositions, which in¬ 
clined to the Mendelssohnian style. Silas, 
by the way, could extemporize a fine four- 
part fugue on a given subject on the piano. 

—Musical Opinion. 
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Before the Revolutionary days nearly all instruction was given 
individually. Class instruction was a matter of development 
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14-BRAND NEW ACCORDION RELEASES! 

BY THE FAMOUS ACCORDIONISTS: 


PIETRO DEIRO 

My Wild Irish Rose .45 

Canto Siboney .45 

Love Everlasting .45 

A Little Love, A Little 
Kiss .45 


GALLA-RINI 

Dance of the Hours. 

Hymn to the Sun. . 

El Relicario . 

Hungarian Rhapsody 
No. 2 . 


AND SIX OTHERS—SEND FOR LIST 


.40 

.35 

.30 

.30 


Italian Folklore Folio—By Pietro Deiro 1.25 

CONTAINS 33 SONGS OF ITALY 
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PHILADELPHIA'S PARKWAY, LOOKING FROM THE PENNSYLVANIA MUSEUM 
TOWARDS CITY HALL 


Philadelphia Welcomes 
You to the Great 
M usical Conclave 

Nineteenth Annual Convention 
and Music Festival of the 
National Federation of Music Clubs 

P HILADELPHIA, during the last week of April 1935, will become 
the undisputed music center of the New World. Musicians and 
music lovers from all parts of the United States will join in one of the 
greatest festivals yet given in our country. The great Philadelphia 
Orchestra, choruses and musical organizations from all parts of the land 
and a remarkable group of foremost soloists, including Giovanni Mar- 
tinelli, Kathryn Meisle, Nelson Eddy, Jose Iturbi, Albert Spalding and 
Ben Stad will participate. The Main Sessions will be held in the 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, the historic Academy of Music and the 
Baptist Temple. 

M RS. EDWARD PHILIP LINCH, President of the Matinee Musical 
Club of Philadelphia, is Chairman of the National Program Com¬ 
mittee. She may be addressed at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Phila¬ 
delphia. The National President is Mrs. John Alexander Jardine, 1112 
Third Avenue South, Fargo, North Dakota. 

T HE largest Music Publishing, Music 
Merchandising, Radio Manufacturing, 

Talking Machine and Music Journal in¬ 
terests in the world are now situated in 
the Philadelphia district. Millions of peo¬ 
ple, when they think of music, inevitably 
think of Philadelphia. 

O PEN House will be held by The 
Etude and its publishers, the Theo¬ 
dore Presser Company, for all who attend 
the Convention; and we are eagerly look¬ 
ing forward to meeting large numbers at 
this time whom we hitherto have known 
only by correspondence or reputation. 

Make our home your business headquar¬ 
ters, and let us know how we may be of 
service to you. 



THE BELLEVUE-STRATFORD 


Feeling the Spirit 

By Hugh Elbert Ewen 


When the printed page has been thor¬ 
oughly mastered, with the notes and all 
indications of interpretation memorized, 
then should follow what might be called 
the “dramatic art” of sinking the personal¬ 
ity into the message of the composer. Mar- 
montel expressed this as being “exactly as 
must be the case of the actor.” 

And, strangely enough, our own supreme¬ 
ly talented Mary Anderson, of the last 


generation bore this out by a similar refer¬ 
ence to music. “As in music, there must 
be a complete sinking of the self and per¬ 
sonality—an absorbtion of self into the 
character of the creation,” she said. “I 
might risk perhaps two evenings or three 
without this peculiar absorption of part, 
but I should leave the stage at once on 
finding that this power had permanently 
left me.” 


ON$ ® 

Answered 

I By Henry S. Fry, Mus. Doc 

J Ex-dean of the Pennsylvania Ch apter of the A. G . O. 

No questions will be answered in THE ETUDE unless accompanied by the full name 
and address of the inquirer. Only initials, or pseudonym given, will be published. 

seems fitting to put the congregation In proper 
mood for the service. The offertory, perhaps 
need not be so consistently soft. Some books 
you might find useful include “The Organ " 
by Stainer-Kraft; “Studies in Pedal-playing" 
by Nilson : "Organ Playing,” by Hull; "Primer 
of Organ Registration,” by Nevin ; and “Organ 


Q. Can you tell me what causes 
m a pipe organ to squeak noisily as I 
tower is turned on, and if there ii 
o stop it? —K. M. 

A. We cannot tell definitely th< 
/our trouble, but you might find ii 


amiiied by nil organ mechanic or expert wh 
might be able to remedy the trouble. 

Q. Will you kindly inform me what i 
meant by “sub-octave” and “super-octave 
stops and couplers f The organ which I ar 


,'oupler and “super-octave” indicating i I 
coupler. A 16' coupler acts on a note one 
octave below normaf pitch and a 4' coupler 
one octave above normal pitch. Normal pitch 
is 8'—the same as on the piano. The term, 

“super-octave,” is sometimes used as the name 
for the Fifteenth stop, which speaks two one win 
octaves above normal pitch. Your letter indi- location 
cates that your organ contains two super- 
octave couplers and one sub-octave coupler. 

Q. We have moved into a large church Q. .. .. 

which contains a large organ (specification which describes the 
enclosed) and a full-size choir loft. What 

|nf n -■*- Monal singing, 

forth > How 


Q. The choir loft of the church of which 
I am a member has been remodeled in such « 
way that the organ chamber is directly above 
the choir loft. The organ sounds about halt 
as loud in the choir loft as it does in the 

special m usic. It is also difficult U for the?choir 
and congregation to keep together during the 
singing the hymns. you know of any 

i/ifl _ the location of the organ chamber 


A. We have consulted with a practical or¬ 
gan man, and with the information at hand 
can only suggest making a new location far 
either organ chamber or the choir, taking the 
choir from under the organ chamber. Sum,.: 
—- — —..1/1 ~’,j t the church and see the 

orth might suggest a way 
"" .,v*uc to ...iions a blunder as was made 
in creating such conditions. 

any book that I can secure 


solos, quartets, anthem _ _ _ , .. 

are the pistons set or reset—also the combina¬ 
tion pedalst What is the best seating arrange¬ 
ment for a choir of forty-four voices, with tin 


i both s 


row back 


s of five seats each 
organ console and fourteen st 
of organ console? —W. G. C, 

^A. For hearty congregational singing we 

Gireat Organ—Open Diapason 8', Violin Prin¬ 
cipal 8\ Gemshorn 8', Principal 4', Harmonic 

Swell Organ—Horn Principal 8', Stopped 
Diapason 8, Viol d’Gamba 8', Gemshorn 4', 
Piccolo 2', Dolce hornet. Oboe, Cornopean. 

Pedal Organ—Double Open Diapason ] 
BOUrdon 16'. Vinlnnollr, s- p 


-- - - - organs? What are Cinema or 

ins? In Tub Etude of March, 19,ii you 
■ vo two organ specifications. If the $.1500 
'reification were to be installed would it. be 
issible to exchange the Pedal organ lle- 
lit ant Bass for a 16' Dulciand ( omit- 
of the ting the S' Dulciana ) t Is the Resultant Bass 
,n meant to be oj foundation tone? On a Vnit 

A board is entirely unified 
and the stops have their origin on the Swell 
Would there be any increase of volume if 
Swell to Great coupler is drawn? Please 
describe the Melophone on the Atlantic City 


Ballroom 
of the Wanama 
ing five manuali 
that it has six 
showing six ma 
. 


r , Philadelphia 
I hare read h 


organ 


Bourdon 16’, Violoncello 8'. ’ H0 J A?" 1 Whom may / obtain the spa 

Couplers—Swell to Great—SweH to Pedal— fT'' , • ° a " you '. ist * l 'rcral Places who. 

Great to Pedal. t} , li following companies hare installed or,must 

Organ—Tweifth^^fteemdi* antpMixture ^iThe «§ Wuri^.’ ^Z^lsT^ Tthe 

for accompanying solos, ?3” dt ?A y , ,,u , a specification. What 

n "' 1 ^"rth vnrips kyw you ininfc of it for a residence oraan f 

o give SDeeifle J^hat would be the approximate price if built 
msf experiment "/ fi eo,ian Kimball? Who if the builder 
• P he finds % x le s P cci ftc«tion for $12,500 sent met— 


°sp hI if Pa th leUlal k 
—e suggest the f< 


Ffn;The"n'isVnT,«" 0& /Ti' ^"“wing way of scribing the Wurlitzer Theater Unit organ by 

(2) th mofe° P t 8 he f0r “l^ 

r t n a it in position while (3) you name some times used for the picture theater 

ich you wish to incl < ude b fhe tl °n ? Pda l- on thi^Tr' ln the speciflation mentioned, 

i dV ' , the combination, the 16' Dulciana runs down to Tenor C.onlv. 


and (4) release „„„ ._ 
pedal; (5) release the “Adjuster 
combination pedal should 


piston oi 

per your _ 

You do not 
information 8 w 
plicit instruct] 
seat the choir 
on left hand sid< 


Duieiana runs Hown 'to Tenor C 

- included, which would, 


when the lower octave pipes at. ... 

,i ~~ of course involve additional expense. As the 

Resultant Bass in this specification is given 
as wood it is based on Gedeckt quality. 
1 here would be no increase of tone under the 
conditions you name. The Melophone we ira- 
uerstand to be a large wood pipe of the Har¬ 
monic Flute type. The Wanamaker organ 
has been gently enlarged, and now Includes 

_ Manuals. We do not think the specifics- 

with ‘sopranos' or divided^betweeV' 1 be miei1 cUned*, ava ! 1,l,lll! ' Hs Wanamakerg are not bl¬ 
and altos. divided between sopranos c,»ned^tO } give out details of the Instrument. 

irmn is the specification of the * he Skinner Ormi'n Co. 

‘SfeaforlLH^L ns— _ _ - C .°' . Ahiqn 


peelfy the number of sopranos, 
ms d h The ^oiJYeiSi'o'' 1 ^^’ 01 ^ 


Yck 1 of t th and Sid ? ; altos ‘“'franh 
os or V • r>!' SOle couhl lie filled 


eiana, at VoFceleste >en DiapaHOn > Melodia, Dul- 
”--1/ Organ—Stopped Diapas 


"r, ^cw 4 ian-Skinner Co. Among many 

otfiefs their installations include Yale Uni- 
yersity, Princeton University, Girard College 
(Philadelphia), Harvard University, St. 
Thomas s Church, New York, and the resi- 
dence of Pierre S. DuPont. The address of 
!:!!!/, r ; m T an - v . is B7 “ Fifth Avenue, New York. 
iiSSa**? 0118 tlle -Austin Organ Co. of Hart- 
Connecticut, include St. Matthew's 
Lutheran Church, Hanover, Pennsylvania; 

Auditorium, University of Pennsyl- 
_ (f hiladelphia) ; Mormon Tabernacle, 
& a, t City; and St. George's Church, 

*T; w Hope-Joues and Wurlitzer are 

vhb,i h n* am S' there b<,il >g no longer an indi- 

.- - >j. „!. < I ua - 1 “ope-Jones organ. Hope-Jones organs 

„ 1 , 0Dr instrument would not be consid rvk™ ns ^ llpd the Auditorium at Ocean 
ered a large one. The stops to be used for ^ • T( ' rsl> 5'. and in Grace Baptist 

solos and anthems depend on the oharnct^ T 'mpi,. i'hiladelphia : while many Wurlitzer 

mimher Pa nf a ^ e t<J b ? pl aV e d. With the limltld S"L h,r .. ■ 

would be usatde for ^ccompmYyfnk 811 Maryland' 



tt^kVou ssas 

Celeste 3 !_ If the faSwTcffi 1 cTn&I 0 ? 


Philadelphia; __ _ 

ave been installed in theatres through- 
i country. M. P. Moller, Hagerstown. 
Maryland has installed organs in Cadet 
Chapel, U. S. Military Academy. West Point, 
JNew York; Waldorf-Astoria Hotel New York: 

Convention TToii a. 


? Hall, Philadelphia: Cresct-uL x».v 
Pre sbyterian Church, Plainfield, New 
Jersey. We are sending you by mail, infer- 
oI«V on V 1 refer ence to the specification you 
n ? me of the builder of the 
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Rebuilt Band & Orchestra Instruments 

honestly rebuilt-fully guaranteed 

WEYMANN COMPANY, Depl. E-12, 13th & Arch St«.. Phil... Pa. 



A LEMARE PHOTO AND AUTOGRAPH 

with a few bars of his beloved "Andantino” will 
solve the gift problem for your musical friends. 
Price $1.00 

Charlotte Lemare 

111 N. Arden Blvd., Los Angeles. Calif. 


Practical (Clarinet Playing 

(Continued from page 7 x 3 ) 


try to imitate the clear, sharp staccato that 
is necessary for the cornet. There are 
parts assigned to the clarinet that demand 
staccato work; however, they are not nearly 
so numerous as those found for cornet. 
The soft D-type of tonguing as obtained 
by applying the tongue under the reed is 
much more desirable. It is this type of 
tonguing that gives the clarinetist velocity. 
Since he is denied the use of triple and 
double tonguing, he must rely solely on 
single tonguing and learn it correctly. 

Thorough knowledge of the alternate 
fingerings is most essential. Many pas¬ 
sages are impossible unless these fingerings 
are learned and applied diligently at every 
opportunity. It is a good idea to insist 
that the student learn in the beginning, all 
the fingerings for each tone and then see 
to it that he employs first one, then the 
other. This should be done when the in¬ 
strument is being studied in the first years’ 
work so as not to form the habit of using 
the conventional fingering alone, but rather 
that all the various fingerings will be used 
with equal dexterity and familiarity. Nim¬ 
bleness and fleetness so desirable on the 
clarinet are largely due to a thorough 
knowledge of the alternate fingering. 

Proper breathing should be studied. 
Long, deep breaths should be taken. The 
student should learn to expel the breath 
as evenly and smoothly as possible. It may 
be likened to a thin stream of oil flowing 
out of a bottle. The more practice the 
student has in controlling long breaths the 
easier it is to play steadily and smoothly 
without a ripple in the tone. Endurance 
is gained by this practice. 


The Important Lower Register 

T HE TEACHER must keep the student 
playing in the chalameau register from 
six to ten weeks. - Even the most talented 
pupil cannot learn to breathe properly and 
tongue correctly without a thorough study 
of these lower tones. There is a solidity 
and body of tone gained through practice 
of this register that is essential in the de¬ 
velopment of the upper tones. The pupil 
must be given to understand that the study 
of this lower register is interesting. Pa¬ 
tient practice will bring out the beauty of 
these notes and they will be a joy for a 
good student to produce. 

The throat tones, that is, from G-flat 
second line to B-flat third line must be 
handled with care. The tendency is to play 
them out of tune and also to handle them 
roughly, producing poor quality. Many 
students “mouth” these tones. The tone 
is “scooped” and “twisted.” It requires 
special concentration on smooth breathing, 
careful massage-like tonguing and a glid¬ 
ing style of fingering to keep these tones 
in tune and pleasant sounding. 

There are, of course, other common 
faults, but these seem to be the predomi¬ 
nating ones, and the corrective suggestions, 
if followed carefully, should result in a 
keener appreciation on the part of the stu¬ 
dent of the possibilities of his instrument 


MUSIC PRINTERS 


I ENGRAVERS and LITHOGRAPHERS I 

PRINT ANYTHING IN MUSIC- BY ANY PROCESS I 
WE PRINT FOR INDIVIDUALS 

established™* REFERENCE ANY PUBLISHER I 


Economical SWusic Binding 


ZIMMERMAN* 


By Waltei! Kaye Bauer 



when you play 
your first tune, 
the very first 
week, on a P-A 
Sax. Then popu¬ 
larity. . admiring 
friends, good 
times, a glorious 
future. Try a 
new model P-A Sax, Trumpet, Trombone, 
Clarinet at your local music store, or 
write for beautiful literature. No obli¬ 
gation. Easy terms. Write today. 1143 


PAN - AMERICAN 


1208 P-A Building, ELKHART, INDIANA 

WA WfEZiWiJESM 

- --—-1 

PAN-AMERICAN BAND INST. & CASE CO. | 
j 1208 Pan-American Bldg., Elkhart, Ind. | 

I Please Bend me your free booklet. ... Iam especially j 



A PIANO ACCORDION 

"Made by Artists for Artists" 




JAZZ COURSE 





2 


The orchestral arranger and conductor, 
confronted with the problem of preserving 
manuscripts and printed music scores at a 
minimum cost, will value the following 
suggestions for making a binder which has 
proved practical and which can be made at 
no great expense. 

Select two pieces of not too heavy card 
board, about three sixteenths of an inch 
longer and wider than the music. Next 
cut a strip of very heavy cover stock paper 
(such as used for catalogue covers) of the 
same length, and two inches wide. Fold 
the long two-inch strip to form a hinge for 
the two covers. Next procure a roll of one- 
inch gummed paper, and from this roll 
cut the required number of strips, exactly 
the same length as the hinge strip. Fold 
these strips as in the case of the hinge strip, 
and place them one within the other inside 
of the fold of the hinge strip. To fasten 
to the hinge strip, the writer uses a stapling 
machine which may be purchased at any 
stationers, but the strips may also be sewed 
to the hinge portion if desired. After the 
strips are securely fastened, glue the front 
and back pieces of card board to the hinge 
strip, and the music is ready to be pasted 
within. The latter job is very simple, 
since it requires only a small camel’s hair 
brush with which to moisten the gummed 
strips, one at a time, and the music at¬ 
tached to each strip. 

To determine the number of gummed 
strips requires some planning. A folded 


gummed strip, of course equals two pages 
of music, but if the music is printed on 
both sides, one folded gummed strip will 
control four pages. The number of gummed 
strips required will depend on the number 
of pieces to go in each binder. 

These folders may be highly ornamental 
as well as useful, since any local paper 
merchant usually has many colors of card 
board and catalogue paper from which to 
make a selection. If it is desired to equip 
a band or orchestra with folders of this 
kind, the covers and the hinge strips may 
be. cut uniformly to the required dimen- 

The writer has just completed fifty of 
these folders in black for his band, and the 
entire cost, exclusive of the stapling ma¬ 
chine previously purchased, was: 

100 pieces black card board, size 

7y 2 " by . $1.00 

SO pieces of heavy paper size 

Syy by 2".50 

50 gummed labels (for identifi¬ 
cation) .10 

1 roll of gummed paper tape 

size 1" .25 

1 small brush.05 

1 tube glue .20 

Total . $2,10 

These suggestions should prove of value 
to amateur organizations, whose resources 
prevent more expensive binders. 


Etude Advertisements are Bulletins of Splendid Buying Opportunities 


—► SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 4— 

"WALTER JACOBS, Inc., has acquired the Sole Selling Agency of the 
Famous 

EBY SCIENTIFIC METHODS 

[ For Cornet, Clarinet, Saxophone, French Horn, Trombonel 
and Baritone (Arban’s Method in Bass Clef), BBb Bass (Tuba) J 


EBY’S CORNET METHOD. Over 300 pages of 
exercises, 44 solos, 44 duets, and 49 test studies. 
Complete explanation of the No Pressure system, 
with 17 photographs illustrating each step. Covers 
all essentials for thorough mastery of the instru¬ 
ment—45 subjects in all. 

Part 1 — Foundation, 50 pages. . $1.00 

Part 2—Intermediate, 86 pages. 1.00 

Part } — Advanced, 116 pages. 1.50 

Part 4—Professional, 148 pages. 2.00 

Complete, 400 pages. 5.00 

Complete (Board Covers). 5.50 

EBY’S CLARINET METHOD. Complete pres¬ 

and a thorough explanation of the German meth-’ 
od used by Le Febvre, Strasser, and Schreuers, 
with explanatory photographs. 164 new finge 

veloping all possible finger combinations. Th 
lesson on tone, with 42 beautiful tone melodies, 
develops a full, round, strong tone. 

Part 1, 103 pages . $1.50 

Part 2, 123 pages . 2.00 

Part 3, 134 pages . 2.00 

Complete, 362 pages. 5.00 

EBY’S SAXOPHONE METHOD. The “Saxo- 

phomst’s Encyclopedia.” Develops up-to-date 
players,^and at the same time gives to^the saxo- 

artistic musical instrument. Easy to teach and 
learn from. Used by leading schools. Lightens 


EBY’S FRENCH HORN METHOD. Famous 
Eby No Pressure instructions, with numerous 
photographs. Thorough explanation of proper 
holding of horn (eight illustrations). Complete 


is and at 




a lov 


excerpts from classical overt’"-,..’ 
scientific, and complete. 

Part 2 148 PpSs £3?... 2.50 

Complete, 264 pages. 4.00 

ARBAN’S METHOD-BASS CLEF. Contains 


. $2.00 




six pages of No Pressi 
graphs), and complete 


No Pressure ins 


t of 


-tion (17 photo- 


Part 2 — Intermediate, 72 pages ... 

Part i—Advanced. 71 pages . 

Part 4—Professional, 121 pages 
Complete, 340 pages . 


HIGHEST ENDORSEMENT 

WALTER JACOBS 
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TEE ETUDE 



THE VIOLINIST'S ETUDE 

Edited by 

Robert Braine 

It is the ambition of THE ETUDE to make this Violin Department “A Violinist's Etude” complete in itself 


Ota\ar Sevci\ 


JYCaster Violinist, ^Musician and Toeacher 



43 y Hana Muskova Shaw 



r JE RECENT death of Otakar 
Sevcik, famous teacher of the vio¬ 
lin, robbed not only the Bohemians 
but also the whole artistic world of a strik¬ 
ingly significant musician. His American 
pupils who came to him in Bohemia and 
those whom he taught in America will al¬ 
ways remember this retiring, simple man 
who, during much of his career, withdrew 
to his modest town of Pisek to devote him¬ 
self entirely to his epoch making work; 
for he perfected finished musicians ; he was 
a teacher of virtuosos—a master of masters. 
His ideas of violin technique gave a revo¬ 
lutionary touch to the history of music and 
will insure his name immortality. 

While his trips to America and other 
foreign countries broadened his fame and 
reputation, they were comparatively rare, 
and the simple, quiet little town of Pisek 
was the real Mecca for devotees of the art 
throughout the jworld. 

In his youth Sevcik commenced his work 
under Bennewitz at the Prague Conserva¬ 
tory of Music, with the intention of be¬ 
coming, himself, a virtuoso, but his destiny 
led him into a no less important role—that 
of instructor of the violin. 


Opens the Gate to Fame 

H IS LONG experience in teaching in 
the Russian Conservatory of Music 
gave him a clear visualization of the mod¬ 
ern trend in violin instruction, and then he 
surprised the whole world by developing 
a score of violinists of international repu- 

Among his most famous pupils is Jfau 
Kubelik. There can be no doubt that Sev¬ 
cik made Kubelik; and in turn Kubelik 
brought fame to Sevcik, for the skill and 
reputation of the young virtuoso’s magical 
playing brought the attention of the world 
to his master. Kubelik did not follow the 
example of Caruso and hide the name of 
his master so that none might learn the 
secret of his artistry. 

Two years ago the Museum of Pisek ar¬ 


ranged a quiet celebration to commemor¬ 
ate Sevcik’s eightieth birthday. It was 
then brought out that his pupils, outside of 
the students at the conservatories where he 


around. It is estimated that altogether 
five thousand violinists, from all parts of 
the world and of all nationalities and races, 
received his instruction. 


OTAKAR SEVCIK 


■ An autographed photograph of the eminent Czecho¬ 
slovakian violinist and teacher who died on the eighteenth 
of last January, at the age of eighty-two. 

instructed, numbered all of fifteen hundred. A Tireless Worker 

During 1924 to 192dhe gave private lessons TTIS DILIGENCE and tireless dev, 
to one hundred and thirty-four, of whom LT turn to his profession are almost witl 

thirty were studying with him the year out example. From early morning uni 




The Use of The Thumb 

By Edith Lynwood Winn 


late at night he was never idle. Even dur¬ 
ing his periods of instruction he was always 
working on his books of violin technique 
and teaching which later became sought 
after and used by teachers, both private 
and in conservatories, throughout the world. 
From these he received in financial returns, 
for example, five times as much as Gounod 
obtained for his Faust. 

Over the years Sevcik made several visits 
to America where he taught at Ithaca, 
New York, in the National Associated 
Studio of Music in Boston, and in the Bush 
Conservatory of Music in Chicago. 

The basis of his method was simplicity 
itself and, as he himself stated, was drawn 
from his observation of the manner in which 
a child acquires thorough knowledge. His 
method opened a new era in violin peda¬ 
gogics, since through it perfection in the art 
of violin playing is absolutely assured. 

Blazing ?S lew Trails 

S EVCIK CREATED a system in which 
two of the most important parts of 
violin art are combined. They are the 
technique of fingering and articulation of 
tone. The principle of his method was to 
have each of his pupils solve all technical 
problems and so thoroughly to master them 
that there was no possibility of erring. Then 
the further education was to strengthen the 
pupil’s artistic understanding and feeling: 
and this Sevcik accomplished through per¬ 
sonal contact with his pupils, by talks about 
the musical works and their analyses. The 
very highest degree of artistic finish was 
then left to the genius of the pupils them¬ 
selves. 

Surely these pupils, scattered perhaps to 
the far ends of the earth, are proud to echo, 
with his fellow countrymen, the words of 
Sevcik’s eulogist: 

“We Bohemians have three great names 
in our musical world—those of our com¬ 
posers, Smetana and Dvorak,,and that of 
our teacher of music, Otakar Sevcik.” 


The position of the left hand has for 
a long time troubled teachers. Loeffler and 
other artists have concentrated the atten¬ 
tion on physical preparedness. According 
to their system the thumb is placed hori¬ 
zontally on the neck of the violin, under 
the violin. Then, with the first finger on 
the A-string, first position, they have 
played alternately open A and first finger 
B several times, always attacking from a 
distance, the hand being absolutely free. 
The elbow naturally is far in to the right. 
This position of the hand insures ease and 
accuracy. The teacher should use the 
Sevcik studies at this point. Now the 
student may practice A, B, C, D, and E, 
using the fourth finger. In the Sevcik 


book the pupil is told to keep the first 
finger on the strings when the fourth plays. 
In the case of a small hand, the first and 
second fingers are raised when the fourth 
plays. All this time the thumb is under 
the neck of the violin. In the case of 
pupils who have very short thumbs, the 
thumb must always be kept under the neck 
of the violin. 

Now that freedom of the hand is se- 
cured, we come to the third position. First, 
we must play A, B, C, D, E, F, and G, 
going from the first to the third position. 
In resting, the thumb may be advanced 
downward by a quick movement, and then 
the hand moves in the direction of the 
thumb and hand. The followers of the 


uoc tins, maKing a very 
rapid movement, in passing the first finger 
to the first position from the third posi¬ 
tion. This requires practice but may be 
done successfully, if time is taken to study 
it to perfection. 

The preparation of the left hand is by 
far the most important thing in the early 
stages of playing. A very serious fault in 
children is tipping the finger forward on 
St ^V° producin S a sharp pitch. 
I he child also tips his finger over to the 
right side. In little children this is a mo=t 
serious fault and can be offset only by 
such exercises as have been indicated It 
must be seen to that the fingers, curved 


are placed directly on the desired point 
on the string. Part of the child’s trouble 
is due to stiffening of the left hand through 
fear and to careless preparation. One false 
move may work havoc for years. 

The writer recalls an exercise that 
Kruse gave her in Berlin. Using the ninth 
Kreutzer etude as an example, he played 
each group, moving the thumb forward 
and backward on the neck of the violin. 
A valuable exercise, given by Mr. Loeffler, 
is to place the first finger in the third posi¬ 
tion. Then move the thumb back and forth 
between the first and third position. Next, 
place the first finger in the fourth position 
and repeat the exercise. 
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WHERE SHALL I GO 
TO STUDY? 


Private Teachers 

(Eastern) 

WILLIAM C. CARL, Dir. 

Guilmant Organ School 

51 FIFTH AVENUE,NEW YORK 

WALTER CHARMBURY 

Pianist and Teacher 

SHERMAN SQUARE STUDIOS 
lao W. 73rd Street, Hew York 

Tel. Trafalgar 7-6700 

KATE S. CHITTENDEN 

Pianoforte — Repertory — Appreciation 

230 WEST 59th ST., NEW YORK CITY 

ALBERTO JONAS 

Celebrated Spanish Piano Virtuoso 

Teacher of many famous pianists 

19 WEST 85TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 

Tel. Endicott 2-20 8 4 ou ,0n Wednhi ! adelph i a 

LaFORGE-BERUMEN STUDIOS 

Voice — Piano 

Frank La Forge teacher of Lawrence Tibbett 
since October 1922 

14 WEST 68TH STREET, NEW YORK 

Tel. Trafalgar 7-8993 

ADELE LEWING 

Pianist—Composer — Pedagogue — Coach 

Res. Studio: 320 C E! Z 57thSt° n New York City 

Tel: Wickershom, 2-0061 

RICHARD McCLANAHAN 

Representative TOBIAS MATTHAY 
MONDAY MORNING LECTURE- 
COURSE BEGINNING IN OCTOBER 

706 STEINWAV HALL, NEW YORK CITY 

LAURA STEINS RHODE 

PIANO, Beginners or Advanced 

Instruction in Accompanying 

VOICE, Coaching and Tone Production 

Studio: 34 Charlton St„ New York City 

EDWARD E. TREUMANN 

Concert Pianist—A rtist-Teacher 

Recommended by 

Emil Von Sauer and Josef Hofmann 

Studio, 21 W. 53d St. near 5th Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Tel. Columbus 5-8693 

Private Teachers 

(Western) 

LEONIE BRANDT 

(Mn.) Noah Biandt 

Principles oi Piano-Forte Playing 

Author of Science in Modern Piano-Forte Playing 
publishedin 1921. Theodore Presser Company 

Positive, continuous results. 

Coaching Pianists and Teachers a Specialty. 

3948 CLAY ST„ SAN FRANCISCO. CALIF. 

FRANZ DARVAS 

Piano and Composition 

5411 BARTON AVE., 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

WILHELM MIDDELSCHULTE, 

LL. D. 

Director of Wisconsin Conservatory, Milwaukee, 

Professor of Organ and Theory, 

Detroit Conservatory, American Conservatory. 

Rosary College River Forest, III. 

Degree Work arranged. Private lessons in Organ 
and Theory. 5210 Kenwood Ave., Chicago, III. 

Schools—Colleges 
Professional 

D D II 1 III SCHOOLS OF MUSIC 

K n A11N , Robert Braun. Director 

1 U 11H U11 Graduate School Pottsville, Pa. 

CONVERSE colleges:' 

N. Irving Hyatt, Dean, Spartanburg, S. C. 

V l/wrw CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 

f\ |l 1 11 „ Galesburg, Illinois 

I'll W A Catalog Free Wm. F. Bentley, Director 

gftfflWESTEBITOSg 

SHENANDOAH COLLEGE 

S^I'^? BVA T? RY 0F MUSIC. Special Courses In 
Orchestra. Public School Music. Bates 
Keaeonable. In the heart 0 I the Shenandoah Valley. 
Dayton, Virginia 


Shifting 

By Harry Simonson 


I N SHIFTING from one position to 
another it is not the finger in use only 
that is moved up or down the string 
for producing the required note but the 
whole hand. This must be clearly under¬ 
stood from the start. The extended up¬ 
ward stretch of the fourth finger or the 
downward stretch of the first finger is an 
entirely different movement and has noth¬ 
ing to do with a change of position. 

Since playing in a higher position is 
nothing more than transferring the princi¬ 
ples applied in the first position, we must 
arrive at a definite understanding of shift¬ 
ing or some systematical way of connecting 
these different steps or positions so that we 
may have the ability to get over the finger¬ 
board and into the various positions in the 
easiest possible manner. 

The Useful Thumb 
N SHIFTING to various positions, 
the left thumb is of first importance. 
Its proper coordination with the other 
fingers will help in maintaining relax¬ 
ation of the left hand, so essential to 
freedom of movement. The thumb at all 
times retains its position with relationship 
to the hand, which means that, in shifting 
from one position to another, it and the 
hand must move as a unit. 

In the upward shifting of the hand, the 
tone connection is accomplished by the fin¬ 
ger last in use being moved up on the string 
until the hand is in the new position; then 
the finger to be used is placed on the string. 
To bring about the connection in shifting, 
use at all times the finger that has been 
played and not the one to be played. This 
principle of correct shifting should imme¬ 
diately become so firmly established as to 
be executed quite unconsciously. 

While ascending from a lower to a higher 
interval is not so difficult, owing to the 
supporting pressure of the thumb, the de¬ 
scending movement from a higher to a 
lower interval or position is a much more 
involved matter. In order to enable the 
thumb in such cases to supply the necessary 


counter-pressure, it must be moved into the 
lower position in advance of the gliding 
finger, while the latter is still in the higher 
position, the finger last used remaining in 
position during the preparatory movement 
of the thumb, and the finger to be used not 
being placed on the string until the hand 
is absolutely in the new position. The first 
finger should be kept down in all the higher 
intervals, as to a certain degree it acts as 
an artificial stop for establishing the firm 
position of the hand and makes possible 
the measuring of the interval distances 
with greater exactness and certainty. 

Ease and Flexibility 
HE PALM of the hand may rest 
against the violin only when playing in 
these upper positions, and there should be 
no cramped adhesion of the thumb and first 
finger, or the rest of the fingers; each 
finger must work independently of the 
others. Flexibility and velocity depend 
upon observing these rules, while body of 
tone, resulting from strength of the fingers, 
is gained by practice, or repetition, and not 
by studied efforts. 

The more finger pressure is exerted in 
the higher reaches of the fingerboard, the 
more fully and rapidly will the notes vi¬ 
brate and respond beneath the slightest 
pressure of the bow. The fingers should 
be trained to come down upon the strings 
like small hammers, and each finger should 
perform independently of the others, with 
the little finger kept directly over the strings 
and not away from them. Holding the 
fingers at a distance from the strings means 
more energy expended and makes rapid fin¬ 
gering difficult. 

Knowledge of the means of shifting, to¬ 
gether with the proper application of the 
principles involved, will give the player ab¬ 
solute command of the fingerboard and will 
not fail to bring about a clean technic and 
a fearlessness which will stand in good 
stead when technical problems of great 
difficulty are encountered. 


Vhe (Cultivation of 
Viola ‘Playing 

By William Reed 


For orchestral and chamber music pur¬ 
poses, violinists should be as ready with the 
viola as with the violin. The interchange 
offers no especial difficulty, the finger spac¬ 
ing of the larger instrument being soon 
acquired, and the general technic being 
practically identical with that of the violin. 
To some players, the alto clef is, for a 
time, confusing; so considerable reading 
practice may be necessary in order to in¬ 
sure notational familiarity. For those who 
find special difficulty in this respect, a 
serviceable plan is that of transposing short 
excerpts from violin parts into medium 
keys of the viola, as well as in practicing 
viola parts of easy passages from the early 
quartets of Haydn and Mozart. 

Exercise in reading the alto clef is valu¬ 
able for various reasons. Facility is de¬ 
veloped in score perspective for conductors, 
students in theory and orchestration, and in 
the general reading of full scores. Fa¬ 
miliarity with the viola makes such matters 
comparatively easy. More than this, viola 
playing gives musicianly insight into the 
very heart of harmonic construction. 

Although the viola seldom figures in pub¬ 
lic performance as a solo instrument, it has 
been effectively and interestingly written 
for as such, and is also found occasionally 


to emerge on the surface in orchestral writ¬ 
ing. Mendelssohn has given the viola 
prominence in this way, as has also Wag¬ 
ner. In a certain symphonic movement, 
W. Sterndale Bennett has replaced the vio¬ 
lin part by the viola. In Beethoven’s “Trio 
for Flue, Violin, and Viola” (Op. 25) the 
viola sustains the fundamental part. Bee¬ 
thoven’s “Trios for Violin, Viola and Cello” 
constitute excellent practice. Berlioz was 
partial to the viola and obtained striking 
effects in his exploitation of the instrument 
in his scores. 

For those who take up the viola exclu¬ 
sively, preparatory material is available in 
the different Methods, while for private use 
can be recommended the “Marchenbilder” 
of Schumann, the “Nocturnes” of Kalliwo- 
da, transcriptions from the cello writings 
by Goltermann and so forth, to which may 
be added the “Divertimenti” of Mozart. 

The saying, “Once a viola player, always 
a viola player,” contains a good measure 
of truth, especially in the cases of those 
who devote themselves to the charm of 
chamber music, a satisfying interest and 
musicianly appreciation being results that 
can be counted on. For orchestral pur¬ 
poses, the viola has, of course, its business 
side, efficient players finding their places 
sooner or later and filling them. 


GREAT APPLAUSE 
AT EACH 
APPEARANCE 

... and repeated encores, too, for 
this better tea. And no wonder! It 
is tea at its best... rich, winy, full- 
flavored .,. always satisfying. 

Tea from India has won the taste of 
those who have a genuine fondness 
for the better things of life. That is 
one reason why it is considered the 
tea to serve at fashionable affairs. 
It is distinctive! Different! Next 
time you plan a studio tea, be sure 
to serve tea from India. 


• To get genuine India Tea, look for this 



DRINK INDIA TEA 

“There’s more to it” 



BE YOUR OWN VIOLIN TEACHER 

New invention, highly endorsed by Kreisler, Auer, 
Ysaye, etc. None too old to learn. Parents can 

"You feel and see—where fingers should be" 

FINNEY VIOLIN SYSTEM 

3231-2 Wrightwood Ave., Chicago 



2054W. LAKE ST. CHICAGO. ILL ! 



WE’VE TRIMMED 
OUR TREE 
FOR YOUR 


Rally round the Christmas tree at 
Chalionte-Haddon Hall. We'll fill 
your holiday as lull of fun as a good 
child's Christmas stocking. Carols in 
the morning. Filled stockings for the 
youngsters. Dances, concerts, and 
special entertainments the whole 
week. Your own family feast which 
Santa, himself, might have planned. 
Moderate rates. American and Euro¬ 
pean plans. Special weekly rates. 
Leeds and Lippincott Company 

Chalfonle- 
Haddon Hall 

ATLANTIC CITY 
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THE ETUDE 


“Do You Know Tour Symphonies? 

By Lester W. Groom 


Can you give the correct answers to the 

following questions about symphonies and 

symphonic movements? Some of the ques¬ 
tions may have several answers. 

1. What symphony uses a theme and 
variations for its first movement? 

2. What symphonic movement contains 
a phrase from the Russian Contakion 
( Hymn for the Dead) ? 

3. What symphonic movement is in the 
form of a Passacaglia? 

4. In what symphonic movement is the 
main theme and the second theme the 
same melody? 

5. What symphony opens with three un¬ 
prepared dominant seventh chords? 

6. What are two symphonies that have 
no slow movement? 

7. In what symphonic movement is the 
main theme accompanied by itself in 
diminution ? 

8. In what symphonic movement is the 
main theme immediately followed by 
itself in inversion? 

9. In what symphony is the “motto” 
heard in every movement? 

10. In what symphony is the viola the solo 
instrument ? 

11. What are two symphonic schersi that 
have two trios each? 

12. In what two symphonies are found, 
in the last movements, entire periods 
“verbatim” from the preceding move- 

13. What symphony has a theme and vari¬ 
ations for the last movement? 

14. What symphonic movement contains 
the songs of three birds? 

15. In what symphonic movement is the 
main theme found both in three-four 
and in two-four? 

16. What symphony contains music por¬ 
traying a peasants’ picnic? 

17. What symphony of four movements 
is designed to be played without stop 
as one continuous piece? 

18. In what symphonic movement is there 
a trio whose main theme has no mel¬ 
ody, but only harmony? 

19. In what symphony does the scherzo 


begin with a five voice fugue? 

20. What symphony ends with the same 
theme with which it began? 

21. In what symphonic movement is there 
no arco among the strings ? 

22. In what symphonic movement are 
found forty-seven measures of pedal- 

23. What symphony includes a waltz ? 

24. What symphonic movement introduces 
a new theme into the development 
which proves later to be in counter¬ 
point with the main theme? 

25. What symphony has only two move- 

ANSWERS 

1. Goldmark, “Rustic Wedding.” 

2. Tschaikowsky, “Sixth”— First move- 

21. Brahms, “Fourth” —Last movement. 

4. Mozart, “E-flat”— Last movement. 

5. Beethoven, “First.” 

6. Beethoven, “Eighth” and Franck, “D 

7. Dvorak, “New World.” 

8. Brahms, “Third”— Third movement. 

9. Tschaikowsky, “Fifth.” 

10. Berlioz, “Harold in Italy.” 

11. Schumann, “First”— Third movement. 
and Schumann, “Second” — Second 
movement. 

12. Franck, “D minor,” and Goldmark, 
“Rustic Wedding.” 

13. Beethoven, “Third.” 

14. Beethoven, “Sixth”— Second movement. 

15. Brahms, “Second”— Third movement. 

16. Beethoven, “Sixth”— Third movement. 

17. Schumann, “Fourth.” 

18. Schumann, “First”— Third movement 
(First trio). 

19. Beethoven, “Ninth.” 

20. Brahms, “Third.” 

21. Tschaikowsky, “Fourth”— Third move¬ 
ment. 

22. Tschaikowsky, “Sixth”— Second move- 

23. Tschaikowsky, “Fifth.” 

24. Mendelssohn, “Italian”— First move- 

23. Schubert, “Unfinished.” 



5 unless accompanied by the full name 
r pseudonym given, will be published. 


_ motions, photographs and labels of old violins. On the basis of these, the 

writers ask us to tell them if the violins are genuine, and their value. We regret 
to say that this is impossible. The actual violin must be examined. The great 
majority of labels in violins are counterfeit and no indication of the real maker. 
We advise the owner of a supposed valuable old violin to take or send it to a 
reputable expert or dealer in such instruments. The addresses of such dealers can 
be obtained from the advertising columns of The Etude and other musical pub¬ 
lications.) 


Playing Uuliiit 


---ever the back and sides were made by a 

H. G. c.—.Many violinists play the An- master craftsman. As a result of this happy 
dantc movement you speak of in a more or combination, the tone closely approximates 
less rubato manner, llubato, as you know, that of a Stradivarius of the finest type.” 


"held back,” that is, c 


prolonged, and others accelerated, 
afraid you would have to study this 
sition with a good teacher, in order t 
in an artistic manner, 
be taught by mail. ~ 


things cai____ J | 

position is frequently played over the radio, 
and if you listen much to the radio, the 
chances are that you will hear it sooner or 
later. 

Judging Progress. 

Iv. II. P.—The Etude does not pass judg¬ 
ment on the work of teachers. I could nob do 
the subject justice, since I have never heard 
you play, do not know how far advanced you 
are, and how good a technical foundation you 
have. If I culd hear you play, and learn at 
first hand what you have accomplished in a 
given time, I would have some kind of a basis 
on which to form a reliable opinion of your 
talent, and whether you have made good 
progress in the time you have been studying. 
I will say, however, that the compositions on 
which you have been working are all very 
good, and if correctly taught to you, will re¬ 
sult in good progress. 


Practical History of the Violin,” ... HI 
of the most noted of these makers : “Albani, 

Mathias, Bozen, 1650-1709. He was a pupil 
of Nicola Aniati, and produced very high 
class work, that in many cases can readily 
be mistaken for Cremonese work.” 

Prices of these instruments differ according 
to the maker, and the quality of the instru¬ 
ment. Any leading dealer in old violins can 
give you late quotations. 

More Labels. 

A - W.—It is very unusual to have two 
different labels in a violin. The upper label Removln, 
in your violin is that of Joseph Guarnerius, ' 

**- ’—rer that of Antonius 


„ .0, with the parts made by different makers, 
the violin is worth possibly $5,000 or $10,000. 
If made entirely by Stradivarius, it would 
probably cost $15,000 to $25,000 in the mar¬ 
ket today. Many other instances could be 
named of violins with top, back, sides or 
other parts made by different makers. 

Ereutzer “Studies.” 

W. E. R.—It is an excellent idea for you to 
go over the Kreutzer “Studies” several times 
—three or four times would not be too many. 
Pew violin pupils appreciate the extreme 
value of these matchless studies, which are 
used by violin teachers in every country in 
the world. These studies are so thoroughly 
violinistic, that no violin education is com¬ 
plete without them. 

Operatic Arrangements. 

H. L.—There are excellent arrangements, 
by Singelee, of moderate difficulty for violin 
and piano, of exercises from the operas, 
“Robert le Diable,” and Lucia di Lammer- 

Identlfying Violins. 

S. A. W.—In the absence of other informa¬ 
tion, it is impossible to tell from photos the 
name of the violin maker. The violin, itself, 
must be seen and handled by an expert. 
Violin makers of note invariably pasted paper 
labels inside their violins, giving their names, 
and where and when the violin was made. 
Sometimes violin makers of lesser note cut 
their initials on the button of the violin, but 
violins so marked are usually of the factory 
erarie. Tf wmilrl ho rUffionH- ... „ 


J identify the^ maker by the 


might be a_ 

Initials. As you live near New York cltv. 
--- your^ violin with you, on your next trip 
I ‘ ~ “ of the experts. 


T3he ^Philosophy of Gretry 

By Samuel A. Goodwin 


Gretry, the Belgian, who succeeded 
Lull: and Gluck as the leading composer 
of France before the Revolution and for 
a little while after, was a writer as well 
as composer, and his essays contain aphor¬ 
isms worth quoting. Here are some of 
them. 

“The most skillful musician is he who 
can best transform declamation into mel¬ 
ody.” 

“The melody which .lingers in one’s 
mind like beautiful poetry bears the mark 
of genius. All other music, however well 
written, is only a good arrangement of 

“If you can only express your ideas by 
making use of unaccustomed combinations, 
do not be afraid of enriching theory by a 
new rule; others will use your license, 
perhaps in a better way than you have 
done, and thus force the most strict the¬ 
orists to adopt it. . . . Everything is per¬ 
missible to the artist who can really grasp 
Nature, and the twenty-four scales are 
only the painter’s palette: to forbid his 
blending the colors is foolish; it is for¬ 
bidding him to be original.” 

Gretry at once enhances and modifies 


the above paragraph with another fine say¬ 
ing about the artist’s need for careful 
selection of material: “A useless beauty 
is a harmful beauty. The great task of 
art is to determine the place which every¬ 
thing should occupy.” 

“I say frankly, whether it is because 
I am older or because republics are not 
favorable to illusions, music interests me 
less today than formerly. The language 
of music seems to me too vague; now that 
I am on the threshold of old age, I want 
something more positive. Men of all ages 
are fascinated by the arts, but the creation 
of works of genius is only proper to the 
years when imagination and its sweet illu¬ 
sions are in full force. It is time for me 
to retire and take philosophy or reason, 
which are one and the same thing, for my 
portion.” 

“Melodies come to an end like every¬ 
thing else; I will not wait until there is 
nothing left in my wallet.” 

Yet in spite of a superficial dissatisfac¬ 
tion with his craft, Gretry remained mu¬ 
sician to the end. “I will not be buried 
in your churchyard,” he told the village 
pastor. “Your bells are out of tune.” 


ha ' e to send it to an expert for an opinion, 
which would cost you about five dollars. 2 — 
The Labels of these two violin makers are 

printed in the Italian language. 3_No one 

can give you much of an opinion of a violin, 
without seeing it. 4.—Any glue of fine qual¬ 
ity can be used in gluing the various parts 
°? t. he violin. 5.—You could first stain the 
violin the required color, and then varnDh 
over it, or else you could get a mixture of 
varnish and stain and do the whole thing in 
two operations. Some violin makers use five 
or six coats of varnish. 6.—Varnishing and 
lepairs are described In a little work, “The 
Violin and How to Make It,” by a Master of 
the Instrument, which can be obtained from 
the publishers of The Etude. 


Ventepane Vlo 

A. M.—-Lorenzo Ventepane, violin maker 
of the 19th Century, in Naples, Italy, was 
not a violin maker of great note, but made 
some fair violins. I do not know where you 
coiUd get details of his life. Any dealer in 
worth 01 * 1 * 8 CSn 1611 you y° ur violin Is 

Violinist’s “Daily Dozen.” 

L. T. J.—An excellent “Daily Dozen” of 

^ h z it z 

considerable position work in these exercises 
and also effective bowings. Their principal 

SVgers Xth'flcft hand 01 ' devel °P me “‘ <* 


meP’, Crem °?<i vioTins“are' :S oeJasmu U ally 
violin were p , ar _ ts °£ ” 

times the top 
back by r- 


made by different makers. 
es the top was made by one maker the 
k by another, the scroll and sides by an 


of 1713 has the top 

varms and the back and sides by Gacliano 
The catalog of a well known dealer describes 
+Ho4 V1 F°i! m K S £ oU<n J s is most unfortunate 
•• i? ck and Sldes » as well as the top 
of this violin, are not also the work of Stradi¬ 
vari, for in that .case it would bring four 
times the price as in its present state. How- 


J. W.—To use a “Hibernicism,” the best 
Iim 10 ! 6 r . os . i i 1 which has caked under 
—- around the bridge, is never to let it fret 
caked on the violin. By that I mean that the 
rosin should be wiped oft with a soft cloth 
before putting the violin away after playing. 
It will then never accumulate. If your rosin 
is not badly caked on the violin, y6u can get 
a cleaning mixture in tubes or bottles from 
any large music store. If the rosin is caked 
very badlv you can remove it with linseed 
oil to which a very small amount of pulver¬ 
ized pumice stone has been added. Rub very 
gentiy so as not to damage the varnish of the 
* f y°; ir K violin is a valuable instru- 
do the* work better get an ex P er t repairer 
Vincenzo Panormo, Paris (also Sicily. Ire- 
laad l 1740-1780, was aN iolin maker of 

considerable note. He was a restless genius 
r k i i! very irregular in quality'. 
Some of his violins look and sound like real 
m2°f, as ’ and othes look as If they had been 
StrnHfvn^” workman. He copied the 

j?' mo ? e ,L a rule- A description 
ot one of his violins says: “It is varnished 
in a deep red, wine color. The varnrnh is of 
and’ m D i e i f,uality ; The tone is veryVweet 
a?' 1 .. and has ample power. His 

vini n^ I0T/1 Bated in the catalogs of American 
$1 000 ” ! at prices i-ahging from $400 to 

The Easier Concertos. 

aithough you have just fin¬ 
ished the Kreutzer “Etudes,” most of the con- 

to e rdlffl a c I 5flt P lo C r eS yo y u OU to n ?X Tp^t 

then° b^ltt* d° ^«^°7B 1 tudll” StU You 1 would 
then be fitted to study some of the easier 
standard concertos, such as “No. 1 in A 
w in ui’ *J‘ y Accolay; “23rd Concerto in G.” 
by Viotti ; Concerto in E-flat,” by Mozart: 
In® ea ,f“T Smpftos by Kreutzer, Rode. Mo- 
St, !' The violin concertos by 

S, Tschaikowsky, Paganini, Ernst. 
Brahms, Mendelssohn, Joachim, Lalo and 
others will have to wait until you reach the 
virtuoso stage, as they are very difficult. 

A P«H°t Violin. 

Pail'lot' nr~?Su 1 °y> sometimes ?P® n, ‘ d Pailot, 

abouT th f S ° me ,V te 'vorked 1 ''i 1 n Paris 
Mjpecourt School of*'maferg 8 ‘'These %S£ 
sell for about $150. Your violin is no 

examln^d ni H ne ’ ‘ f the tw ,° ® x Perts named, who 
examined it, pronounced it such. 


the etude 
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ffhe Basis of 'Piano Toechnic of ^3oday 

(Continued from page 709) 


The Pianist’s Eternal Question 

A ND NOW an all important question. 

.Are purely technical exercises entirely 
unnecessary for the piano student? By no 
manner of means! There is, of course, an 
abundance of material of this nature, in 
the significant works of the masters, and 
a wise student will learn how to make in¬ 
telligent use of these. But much purely 
mechanical work is necessary in every case. 
Here is a formula based on the statements 
of many prominent authorities and on 
years of experience. For digital speed prac¬ 
tice exercises which develop the extensor 
muscles, the muscles by means of which the 
fingers are lifted. For this purpose take 
the first study of Czerny’s “Art of Finger 
Dexterity” and have each hand—separately 
at fi rs t—to play the passages in sixteenths 
with a crisp finger staccato, repeating each 
note twice at first, and later three and four 
times. It is neither necessary nor advis¬ 
able to raise the fingers very high. This 
exercise requires patience and endurance, 
but it will work wonders. Do the same 
thing with the third study. By no means 
overlook No. 2. Let scales, arpeggios and 
Bach, executed with clarity and precision, 
constitute an essential part of the daily 
technical and musical bread. Train that 
recalcitrant thumb! Do octave and vibrato 
exercises for at least fifteen minutes every 
day. And as an additional means for gain¬ 
ing finger velocity try the following gym¬ 
nastics either on a table or on the arm of 
a chair: 

Ex. 1 

R. H. 2 3 4 5 5 4 3 2 

1 2 3 4 4 3 2 1 

rlTTHT sPsTsTsl 

L H. 4 3 2 1 1 2 3 4 

5432 2345 

Approximate a legato when doing these 
exercises. For example, when proceeding 
from the first double notes in Ex. 1 to the 
second, let the thumb serve as an anchor; 
and continue this process throughout. 

Ex: 2 

R. H. 2333 3444 4555 

1121 2232 3 3 43 



and backwards. 

L. H. 4 3 3 3 3 2 2 2 2 1 1 1 

5545 4434 3323 

and backwards. 

Ex. 3 

R. H. 2444 3 5 5 5 

1 1 3 1 2 2 4 2 

m : nmi 

and backwards. 


L. H. 4 2 2 2 3 1 1 1 

5 5 3 5 4 4 2 4 

and backwards. 

Ex. 4 

R. H. 3 4 4 4 4 5 5 5 

1 1 2 1 2 2 3 2 



and backwards. 

L. H. 3 2 2 2 2 1 1 1 

5 5 4 5 4 4 3 4 

and backwards. 

Ex. 5 

R. H. 2 5 5 5 

114 1 



and backwards. 

L. H. 4 1 1 1 

5 5 2 5 

and backwards. 

Ex. 6 

R. H. 3 5 5 5 

113 1 


and backwards. 

L. H. 3 1 1 1 

5 5 3 5 

and backwards. 

Ex. 7 

R. H. 4 5 5 5 

112 1 

and backwards. 

L. H. 2 1 1 1 

5 5 4 5 

and backwards. 

Do these exercises on the piano also, 
using the first five notes of any major or 
minor scale and also the diminished seventh 
chord. 

An adequate technical ability must be ac¬ 
quired in one’s early youth. It has been 
said that after one reaches the age in which 
the reasoning powers become more active, 
it is much harder to gain mechanical skill, 
because one thinks too much of the difficul¬ 
ties and, in consequence, is apt to become 
afraid of them. But to be able to play the 
piano artistically is an accomplishment 
which brings so great a measure of satis¬ 
faction and happiness that every one anxious 
to learn the art should be willing, no mat¬ 
ter what his age, to devote to it a great 
deal of effort and energy for the sake of 
the greater good to be achieved. 


Musical Memorizing 
By E. Hugh Ebert 


Not so many years ago it was no un¬ 
common thing to see pupils playing from 
notes at their recitals. Now all this has 
changed for the better, and we find really 
young children playing long compositions, 
and even suites and sonatas, entirely from 
memory. Which is a fine commentary on 
the advancement in methods of teaching. 
Our piano teachers have not been idlers. 

Which is as it should be and as leaders 
always have advocated. Marmontel, the 
eminent French pianist and teacher spoke 
emphatically for a “tremendous musical 


. memory,” either inborn or acquired, for 
those studying for the profession. 

He followed a definite plan for develop¬ 
ing memory. In the study of a concerto, 
he first divided a movement into phrases 
and thoughts, by silent reading, and then 
memorized these in regular sequence. After 
this he memorized the finger work without 
pedal or expression. He was a great stick¬ 
ler for mechanical perfection and insisted 
that “No one can express what he cannot 
perform unconsciously.” 


... THE POCKET 
MUSIC STUDENT 

The volumes in this Pocket Music 
Student Series are 5x7. Just right 
to fit the pocket. Priced reasonably. 

60^ 4 per volume—postpaid. 

PARTIAL LIST RECOMMENDED 
AS INEXPENSIVE CHRISTMAS SIFTS 

WHAT EVERY MUSIC LOVER SHOULD KNOW 
WHAT EVERY MUSIC STUDENT MUST KNOW 



HANDBOOK OF MUSICAL TERMS 
Karl Wilson Gehrkens 


The Handbook is much more than a 
dictionary for it covers a wide range of 
topics in pocket form. Adopted by 
many schools for student reference. 
The subjects ate grouped under: 
Notation Instruments 

Performance Voices . . 


Musical Elements Historical and 

F °o?Com d oIitfo e ns ItaHanEqJvaknts 

Acoust?cT P ° S1 1005 Reference Books 

Fully illustrated with musical quota- 


MUSIC IN WORSHIP 

Walter Samuel Swisher 

The author is clergyman, organist, 
musical enthusiast, and special student 
of psychology. His book is a text for 
both organist and minister. 


Unity of the Sen 


Bibliography 
Function of the l 
The Hymn 

rW, firm. 


ORNAMENTS IN CLASSICAL AND 
MODERN MUSIC 
Clarence S. Hamilton 

By the author of TOUCH AND EX¬ 
PRESSION IN PIANO PLAYING, 
OUTLINES OF MUSIC, EPOCHS 
IN MUSICAL PROGRESS, etc., etc. 


SYNOPSIS 

Historical Surrey Tonal Repetition 

Early Treatment of Nearby Tones 

Tempo Connecting Notes 

Classes of Ornament ot Passages 

Chord Decoration 

Liberally illustrated with thematic pas- 


THE VIOLIN STUDENT'S 
VOCABULARY 
Eugene Gruenberg 

The Author’s life-long devotion to the 
Violin, both as an artist and as a dis¬ 
tinguished pedagog, finds expression in 
this valuable handbook which tells 
every violin player and student con¬ 
cisely and exactly what he needs to 
know of musical terms, the rudiments 
of musical knowledge, practicing, the 
famous violinists, famous violin and 
bow-makers, with an historical sketch 
of the violin and bow. 

Illustrated with music-quotations. 


PSYCHOLOGY FOR THE MUSIC 
TEACHER 

Walter Samuel Swisher 

A practical working text. A real help 
to the teacher who wishes to improve 
his hold on students’ interest and at- 
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Music Study and Personality 
Psychological Types 
How We Learn 

The Material With Which We Work 
Suggestions and Imitation 
Questions, suggestions and bibliog¬ 
raphies at end of each chapter. 
Illustrated with musical quotations. 


CLEARCUT SPEECH IN SONG 


Clara Kathleen Rogers 

A few of the twenty chapter headings: 
Classification of Consonants 


Fully illustrated with musical quota¬ 
tions and pronouncing exercises. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF VOICE 
TRAINING 


TWENTY LESSONS IN CONDUCTING 
Karl Wilson Gehrkens 

As a first book it is a manual of prac¬ 
tice by which baton technique can be 
secured. Success in conducting de¬ 
pends upon the acquirement of the 
fundamentals so clearly taught in this 
book. 

Music scores are provided that covet 
each problem, and cuts illustrate the 
rhythm for baton movements. 

NOTED NAMES IN MUSIC 
Winton J. Baltzell 

This handbook is a Who’s Who in 
Music. It is brought up to date with 
the biographies of the most noted 
musicians, past and present, including 
Americans. 


D. A. Cllppinger 

COVERS SUCH QUESTIONS AS 



THE GIST OF SIGHT-SINGING 
Leo R. Lewis 

Written for class use in study-groups, 
supplying an abundance of practice 
material, covering all phases of pitch, 
rhythm, key and mode. In addition are 
17 pages of Rudimentary Facts of 
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Knowing W hat One Has To W or\ For 

By Ralph Kent Buckland 


It is rather generally true that a com¬ 
plete knowledge of the difficulty to be sur¬ 
mounted aids greatly in bringing about 
success. To know just what has to be 
done dispels much of vagueness in the 
manner of attack and concentrates effort 
toward the solution of the problem. 

Scales are a bug-bear to the aspiring 
young piano student. This is due in part 
to the unquestionable fact that the young 
pupil is frightened at the, to him, ever 
changing complexity of scale study. Could 
he have the subject presented as one of 
comparative simplicity his task would more 
readily fall within his understanding and 
his power to execute. 

Disregarding the almost never used keys 
of C-sharp and C-flat, and bearing in mind 
that the keys of F-sharp and G-flat are 
really identical from the standpoint of fin¬ 
gering, there are only twelve major scales, 
an even dozen. 

Any bright pupil will at once say, 
“Humph! Only a dozen! Why, I ought 
to be able to get those. Just a dozen! 
That sounds easy.” 

And so it does, expressed in simple fig¬ 
ures. Instead of the endless variety run¬ 
ning close to a hundred—so his befuddled 


brain pictures the perplexing situation— 
there is, after all, only an even dozen major 
scales to get within the grasp of the fingers. 
He decides he can master a little matter of 
a dozen scales, so he earnestly sets to work, 
knowing just how much he has to do, and 
he does it. 

The minor scales come later, but they, 
too, can be reduced to an equally incon¬ 
sequential total, there being a relative 
minor for each of the major scales, with 
three types for each relative minor—har¬ 
monic, melodic and mixed. 

When the pupil finds that there is not 
so very much to do, no longer over-awed 
by the stupendousness of the task, he is 
sure to redouble his efforts. Though not 
just pedagogical, as a gesture toward sim¬ 
plicity and variety it may be of help to let 
the child call his scales by numbers instead 
of by key name. He can then boast of 
having put out of the way Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 
5, and that No. 6 won’t last long at the 
rate he is going. 

This will reduce the problem to a sort 
of game, a means of attack which all chil¬ 
dren love, and which will, beyond question, 
still further accelerate the mastering of the 
scales. 


Singing in a Foreign Language 

(Continued from page 741 ) 


effect. Latin, too, is a beautiful language 
for singing. Its vowels are sonorous, and 
the consonant combinations not so very 
difficult, especially if they are pronounced 
in the Italian manner, which seems to be 
d la mode at the moment. 

The Language Elegant 
HE PREDOMINANCE of bright 
vowels in the French language, and 
the many nasal sounds which abound in 
that tongue, make both the speaking and 
the singing voices of the French people 
sound white and thin to our ears. Never¬ 
theless, French must be mastered by the 
American singer, because of its magnificent 
song and operatic literature. Bizet’s “Car¬ 
men,” Gounod’s “Faust” and the “Samson 
et Dalila” of Saint-Saens are three of the 
operatic best sellers. Then the truly mag¬ 
nificent songs of Debussy, Duparc, Hahn, 
Faure and Ravel, to mention but a few, 
have become a necessary part of the mod¬ 
ern singer’s equipment. 


The Language Robust 

T HE VOWEL SOUNDS of the Ger¬ 
man are dark and full, and the pre¬ 
ponderance of difficult consonantal combi¬ 
nations, which must be somehow clearly 
articulated, make the singing of German— 
except in the mouths of extraordinarily 
skillful artists—thick and somewhat gut¬ 
tural. Then the modified vowels, a and u 
and 6, are trying for Americans, who find 
it almost impossible to reproduce them 
adequately. One can scarcely imagine con¬ 
certs without Bach, Handel, Gluck (the 
last two, expatriates), Schubert and Hugo 
Wolf (Austrians), Schumann, Franz, 
Brahms, and the modern Germans. The 
field of Opera would be definitely poorer 
without Weber and impossible without 
Wagner, the greatest of all operatic gen¬ 
iuses, and his followers in every country, 
including Humperdinck, Richard Strauss 
and Korngold. 


Extension Study <Piano Qourse 

(Continued from page 714) 


were at length taken down in musical no¬ 
tation and thus more surely perpetuated. 
Wi’ a Hundred Pipers is a fair sample of 
the stirring qualities latent in many old 
Scotch airs. It is to be played briskly and 
with spirit. The rhythm should be well 
defined, the six-eight swing always in evi¬ 
dence. Let the tone be full and robust re¬ 
membering that the young piper is expected 
to ’blaw’ wi’ the strength of a hundred 

BLUEBEARD 
By Eve Judith Robinson 
This piece will develop the ability to play 
double trills. The opening figure presents 
an interlocking trill in double notes, played 
staccato. Observe that the last note in the 
second measure is sostenuto. The second 
section beginning measure nine presents 
trill figures in each hand played simultane¬ 
ously and rather forte. The last note of 
each trill is to be thrown off crisply on a 
staccato eighth. 


five has the melody in the left hand for the 
first two measures, answered by the melody 
t ^ le r ’fjht for the two measures following. 
Alternation continues throughout this sec- 
tion. The reentrance of the first theme 
follows and ends at Fine. 

. Try to inject an air of mystery in keep¬ 
ing with the title. 


A VISIT TO THE FARM 
By Louise E. Stairs 
A simple first grade piece for Junior 
Etude readers in which the melody lies in 
the right hand throughout while the left 
supplies a broken chord accompaniment in 
quarter notes. The accompaniment con¬ 
sists of the broken tonic chord, the domi¬ 
nant seventh (first inversion) and the sub¬ 
dominant triad (second inversion). Words 
are supplied to lend atmosphere and 
make of this little piano piece a song if 
desired. A good chord study. 
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Question and Answer Department 

Conducted by 

Karl W. Gehrkens 



No questions will be answered in THE ETUDE unless accompanied by the full name 

and address 0/the inquirer. Only initials, or pseudonym given, will be published. 


0 How can 1 explain to a pupil the 
.narking of non legato in J. 8. Bach’s Bourrde 
, ‘‘Suite in E-flat" when the treble is 
marked legato almost through the entire 
piece \inable to locate any edition of 
this Bourrge marked “non legato;” however, 
.... sorrv to say, such contradictory mark¬ 
ing is not uncommon. I think that in such 
a case it would be better to trust to your 
own judgment. If you do not want to do 
that follow the legato phrasing rather than 
to play the composition throughout non 


"r!!.l‘ relu, l , 7 .,- and fugues,” Heller’s 
/lwenty-five Studies,” and Mendelssohn’s 
hackr—lM OUt Words ” Bashe put me 
four ” otes a S ai n»t 




Monotone Froblen 


e having your defini¬ 


tion of a monotone; also the causes of a 
monotone; treatment of monotones, and so 
on. What' percentage of school students are 

monotones^ow ^ ^ one w ho has made a real 

research in the case of the problem of mono¬ 
tones but every teacher of little children 
has found it necessary to study the matter at 
first hand because, of course, the most im¬ 
portant thing the child does when he goes 
to school Is to learn to sing. 

A monotone is an individual who cannot 
carry a tune. The word implies that he sings 
— i, n t actually monotones usually 


r, first with the right 


thirteenth— ... _, 

hand and then with the’left. Alternate" ... 
this way at least ten times, then, without 
iieat, suddenly play both hands to- 
By this time, if you have a good 
of rhythm, you ought to be able to 
”j ~~t, keep on trying and 




s patience > 


l will I 


Think only of the main beats and not'of the 
individual notes. 

Another way that is used a great deal, al¬ 
though the timing is not perfect, is like this 


eral t( 


e the v 


u „ _— ..‘liiptmg to sing a melody 

—but not far enough to strike the right tones. 
You will fiud further information about this 
matter in mv recently published book “Musi'’ 
in the Grade* Schools,” which 
through the publishers of Tfl 


NEW YORK SCITOOLo/MlJSIC ARTS 

310 West 92nd Street, New York City 
Tel. Schuyler 4-4140 

RALFE LEECH STERNER, Director 
LOWEST RATES EVER OFFERED BY THIS 
FAMOUS INSTITUTION BUT SAME 
CELEBRATED FACULTY. 

Dormitories in School Building. 

Send for Catalogue, Biographies and Programs. 

Students’ Concert every Thursday evening 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 

of the 

JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC 

ERNEST HUTCHESON, Dean OSCAR WAGNER, Asst. Dean 

Thorough instruction in all branches of musical education. Private lessons 
in all standard instruments, courses in theory and composition, normal 
courses for teachers, methods of group training for children, preparatory 
courses for children, extension courses, and many others. 

Public School Music course leading to degree of Bachelor of Science with 
Major in Music. 

Catalog on request. 

120 Claremont Avenue, New York 




a procured 


j me marks for the following compositi 


_ ns f 

y and Fugue.” 
“Italian Concerto” (3 movements). 
s .—Men s “Prelude and Fugue in A Minor.” 
i.— Bach’s “Fantasie and Fugue in Ct Minor.” 
5.—Chopin “Waltzes,” Op. 18 ; Op. 34, No. 2 ; 
Op. 34, No. 3; Op. 42; Op. 64, No. 1 ; Op. 64, 
No. 2 ; Op. 64, No. 3; E minor ( posthumous ) ; 
E Major (posthumous) ; 6.—Chopin First Bal¬ 
lade ; Second Ballade; Third Ballade ; Fourth 
Ballade.—A. A. 

A. Metronome markings are as follows : 

1.— Fantasy, J=92; Fugue, J=116. 2.—- 

"Italian Concerto,” first movement, J=96; 
second movement, ^=80; third movement, 
J=92. 3.— Prelude, J=84 ; Fugue, ^=152. 
4.— Fantasie, J=52; Fugue, J = S0. 5.— 
“Waltzes,” Op. 18, J.=96; Op. Si, No. " 


H. 


2.—No : ___ 

was, the second, if he also is a good teachei 
would naturally give you easier things 
first. Judging from the excellent mater 
that he has given you, I think you must ha 
a good teacher. 


J.=66; Op. 34, 


J—92 ; Op. 


J.=92 ; Op. 64, No. 1, J.=116 ; Op. 6i, No. 2, 
J.=66; Op. 64, No. S, J.=80; E minor, 
J.=S8; E major, J.=84. 6 .—First Ballade, 
J=108; Second Ballade, J = 79; Third Bal¬ 
lade, J.=79; Fourth Ballade, J — 104. 

These metronome markings are only ap¬ 
proximate. All of these compositions vary 
so much in tempo that I am afraid you will 
not be helped much by what I have given 
you. For instance, the first page of Waltz 
in C-sharp minor is not much more than half 
as fast as the second page, and so it is with 



aarmony & 

Composition by Correspondence 

Novel A Special Course for begin- 
- rY ners, or for Music teachers 

_ fanf^rk r^rth 'advantage" 

~ Useful ^Lough l rd"sTanding ek of 

School of music 

1812 Spring Garden St., Phila. 
Write or ’phone Pop. 0640 

Instrumental and Vocal instruction. 


The only Scientific Pedagogy based 
on Feeling, and pra c tic ally 

Scad for P M B circular. 

EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 

103 East 86th St., New York, N. Y. 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL 
and EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 


THADDEUS RICH, Mus. Doe,, Dean 

CHOOL of MUSIC 

of TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 
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Liszt’s Liebestrauni. 

Q ]. At what tempo should 

Liebestraum, No. 3 le played? 

2 .—How do you pedal the tremolo ir, 
ure twenty-five? —G. I. H. 

1.—About J=138. 



^otice that the pedal is depressed throughout 
the crescendo, but what is called “tremolo- 
pedal is used for the diminuendo. The 
tremolo-pedal has nothing to do with the 
Playing of tremolo—it merely happens to be 
* coincidence here—but is so called because 
*.LI ne UP and down movements of the 

loot. This type of pedalling is often used 
wnen a sudden diminuendo is needed. The 
JS!‘ s< ? n so much Pedal can be used in a 
f/(.sccntfo is that each new tone is louder 
tnan the preceding ones; since the opposite is 
used. n a diminu( ' nd0 > less pedal must be 

Four Against Three. 

„„y- l—IIow do you play four sixteenth 
against three eighth notes as found in 
Cfcopm gFantaisie Impromptu, Op. 66? 

er Jt!'’’'ag completed, eight hooks of 
chann l f an4ard Graded Course,” I 


A. 1.—I cannot be certain of the meaning 
of the sign that you refer to. Two slanting 
parallel lines are sometimes used to indicate 
repetition of a figure but in such case they 
are printed right on the staff. They are also 
sometimes placed above the staff, at the end 
of a phrase, to indicate a break in the melody 
at that point, much the same as when a 
singer takes a breath ; but your short excerpt 
does not enable me to determine whether this 
is the meaning here or not. The latter is a 
rather recent usage and probably the one 
here intended. 

2.—The difference between A and B in your 
second question is musical rather than mathe¬ 
matical. In both types each measure is equal 
to four quarter notes, but the sign <t stands 
for 2/2 while C stands for 4/4; that is, in 
the former there will be two beats in each 
measure, with the time of a half note to 
beat; and in the latter there will be 
beats in each measure, with a quarter 
or its equivalent to each beat. 

Q. Please give me tin 
three of the latest rote 
for grades 1, 2, 3, 4-—F. 

A. Some of the best ..... 

that I know of is contained- —- 

recently published music series. The Music 
Hour Series by McConathy, Miessner, Birge, 
and Bray has two teacher's books for elemen¬ 
tary grades, both of which you will find 
helpful. The first is called “The Music Hour 
in Kindergarten and First Grade”; the sec¬ 
ond, “Elementary Teachers Book.” You will 
also find many beautiful rote songs in the 
“Universal Series Book One,” and in the 
“Universal Teachers Book II, Accompani¬ 
ments,” by Damrosch, Gartlan, and Gehrkens. 
“Art Song Cycles” by Otto Miessner is still 
one of the best collections of rote songs for 
third and fourth grades. Any of these books 
may be procured through the publishers of 
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Singer (on camping trip): “Whew! That’s the last time I’ll 
ever practice the Toreador Song in the country!!!’’ 
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Square Holes for Square Pegs 

(Continued from page 716) 

looks grimmer. Now, if someone would “few and far between.” The first is the 
only explain to the teacher that this is the Ambitious Type. He intends to become a 
Real Boy Type (or tomboy, in the case of great pianist. One senses a background 
a girl), she might restrain her romancings. in which that idea is stressed beyond all 


the piece away all together-might even and scraping so that he may take musffi 
tell Jimmy his fingers are a baseball team lessons. And someday he is bound to be- 
ready to play, or anything to keep him come famous. • If he is conceited, well, one 
from putting up a wall of defense through overlooks that. The main thing is that 
which she will never, never pierce. he is working, every inch of him, to attain 


The Silent Type 

r pHIS REAL BOY TYPE is often 
1 closely akin to the Silent Type who 
” kI 




T,J* 

OUT THEN comes the last and best of 
-D^all the^ types. With this child the 

ing the Beethoven' “Fifth” 0 at the 


THE ETUDE 

How One teacher Kept ‘Pianistically Fit on 
Forty'Five VYCinutes a F)ay 

By Cora Ferne Pierce 


I T IS AN oft-repeated excuse of piano 
teachers when asked to play that they 
have no time for practice. The writer, 
too, once belonged to that group of musi¬ 
cians who always respond to such requests 
with the alibi: “Oh, I don’t play at all 
any more! I am so busy. I’ve given up 
my own practice entirely !” 

But there came a time’when she saw she 
was losing not only influence among her 
pupils and the respect of music-lovers but 
also her own keen enjoyment in music. 

Finally she worked out a practice 
schedule by which a teacher may be kept 
pianistically “fit” on forty-five minutes a 
day. She found that it is by far the best 
to practice in the early morning while one 
is fresh and cheerful and before one’s mind 
is tired, harassed or distracted. The teacher 
goes to her studio three-quarters of an 
hour before her first pupil is due. First, 
she spends a few minutes getting into the 
spirit of music by reading. Usually she 
selects some article from a musical maga¬ 
zine ; but she may have a little shelf of books, 
also, from which to choose. Among these 
may be some of the following as being es¬ 
pecially valuable for the appreciation of 
music: “Ten Lectures on Form” by Grace 
W. Wilm; “Basic Principles for Pianoforte 
Playing” by Josef Lhevinne; “Modern 
Composers of Europe” by Louis C. Elson; 
“Behind the Scenes at the Opera” by Mary 
F. Watkins; “The Artist at the Piano” by 
George Woodhouse. 

Then to practice! Out of the enormous 
mass of technical works, the teacher selects 
three which she considers indispensable and 
sufficient. 

The first exercise is a succession of 
double notes, both hands at once, fingers 
raised as high as possible and descending 
absolutely simultaneously with equal force 
and without straining: 


motion of the wrist, back and forth, is 
necessary in this exercise. 

Next she plays a scale. She takes the 
E harmonic minor, contrary motion, this 
morning. But she spends (as you will, if 
you try it) more than the allotted four min¬ 
utes, at first. One octave and back very 
slowly, arm weight resting on finger tip, 
each tone as beautiful and deep as can be. 
Two octaves, faster, fingers close to keys. 
Three octaves, clean-cut, staccato. Four 
octaves, prestissimo. 

Next in turn come arpeggios. The most 
difficult of all are the major sevenths. 
Sometimes the teacher plays diminished 
sevenths, progressing through the entire 
octave. 



Ex.l„ 



She does this in all rhythms, besides the 
groups of five (here illustrated), starting 
with one note to a count, then two, then 
three, then four. 

Now she practices certain difficult pas¬ 
sages from pieces which she intends to 
learn. Excellent passages for hard work 
are contained in the double-third Etude of 
Chopin’s, for instance, Sgambati's Toccata, 
Opus 18, No. 4, and Dohnanyi’s Capriccio 
Opus 28. 

Next comes sight-reading, either some¬ 
thing new from a stack of musical maga¬ 
zines or one of Bach’s Preludes or Fugues 
For instance, she has just got Bauer’s ar¬ 
rangement of Bach’s Toccata in D, and, 
being eager to try it over, goes through 
the first three pages. She plays slowly, 
without correcting mistakes. Nothing is 
more invigorating. It is equivalent, men- 
tally, to a cold plunge. A few more pages 
are begun tomorrow morning. 

Lastly there must be a bit of memorizing. 
In this way she is committing to memory 
Rubinstein’s beautiful Concerto in D Minor. 
So few n • 
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VOICE QUESTIONS 

Answered 

By Frederick W. Wodell 



No questions will be answered in THE ETUDE unless accompanied by the full name 
and address of the inquirer. Only initials, or pseudonym given, will be published. 

do not know it; others positively enjoy their 
vocal "wobble.” Get the singer to stand well; 
then see that she permits the breath to flow 
down into the lungs, resulting in a comfort¬ 
able feeling of fullness about the waist line, 
but with no strain anywhere in the body. 
This all should be a preparation for willing 
the emission of a clear, steady sound upon 
an easy middle pitch on the most favorable 
vowel for that particular voice,with a mod¬ 
erate, conversational weight of tone. At first 
she should use fairly short tones, without 
crescendo or decrescendo. The study of the 
swell may come later. Let her keep all rigid¬ 
ity out of the body, particularly at the tongue, 
jaw and lips. Also let her keep the upper 
chest well up, but absolutely without strain, 
in all singing. She should practice at fre¬ 
quent intervals during the study period quick, 
short breaths which give a quiver at the waist 
center in front. This frees and strengthens 
the diaphragm for breathing for singing. See 
that the pupil wills a clear, non-breuthy start 
of the tone and that the breath flows freely, 
yet very steadily and slowly, through the 
throat and mouth. It is not necessary to 
trouble about the action of the epiglottis. 
There is much discussion as to the action of 
this part of the apparatus in singing. You 
might read what is said about the epiglottis 
by Proschowsky (“The Beginner’s Voice Book,” 
p. 200,) and by Dr. G. Oscar Russell (“Speech 
and Voice,” pp. 210-14). The last named, 
concluding a chapter, says; "The point we 
wish to make here is that, in producing these 
differences (of tone-quality), the position of 
the epiglottis and its function in deflecting or 
directing the air-current, with its accompany¬ 
ing voice consisting of partials susceptible of 
alteration by surfaces and cavities above, must 
be held to be of vital Import. And all those 
concerned with a study of speech or differ¬ 
ences in voice quality would do well, there¬ 
fore, to observe its varying positions care¬ 
fully.” 

Beginning at Fourteen. 

Q. 1.—Do you think that fourteen years 
of age is too young for a girl to begin the 
study of voice f 

2 .—Please give a few suggestions for simple 
hut attractive songs for her to study after, 
the first few weeks. —J. W. A. 

A. 1.—It depends upon the mental, emo- 
—i -■,(! physical development of the girl. 

-ladies are much more mature at 

others. It is in ordinary 
lugh, and great care should 

__ —k too much from the pupil 

ral and the voice itself in particular. 

presuming that you have in mind 
and regular study. 

- the early, careful use of 

-- 1 - the singer can at least 


By forcing my voice I am able to get the 
■•low" D and “high" E. My extreme low and 
high tones are also weak. My voice does not 
hare the vibrato or tremolo that you hear in 
a good singer. That is, there is somewhat, 
but not enough, to make the voice appealing. 
I would appreciate it very much if you would 
tell me some good hooks or exercises that 
would help in my progress.— W. H. A. 

A. Your real need, especially at your age, 
is a good teacher. You write intelligently and 
so we risk suggesting that you read “Plain 
Words on Singing," by William Shakespeare. 
Stop troubling yourself about your extreme 
low and high tont^ If they are really Hn” 
your v ” 


..., under proper training they - 

show themselves in the course of time. Like¬ 
wise, worry not at all about what you call 
the “tremolo,” or “vibrato,” as a means of 
making your voice "appealing.” Find out 
how to sing with tone that is Clear, agree¬ 
able in quality, and steady throughout your 
range. The tremolo is dangerous to length of 
life of a voice and the really great singers 
use it very little if at all. Also learn how 
to pronounce well and to "shade” for musical 
effect. Then if you have the natural power 

to feel the real meaning of words a-' 1 . : - 

and will throw your whole 
out your message, -n — 


vhole soul into giving 
„jr voice will take on 

___i you recognize in the 

__k of some singers. Beware of the hard, 
“buzzing” tone-quality exhibited by singers 
who have “pushed” their voices over-much in 


pression.” 






Exercising the Soft Palate. 

Q. I am a lyric-coloratura soprano and am 
having trouble getting my soft palate to stay 
up high enough. It is worse on the vowels 
E and A, because then my tongue, which is 
rather thick, is up, and the palate half-way 
down, which practically blocks the passage of 
outgoing breath, giving forth a hard, squeezed 
tone. The vowels Ah and Aw, when the 
1 mgue lies flatter in the mouth, are all right, 
id are like a different voice. Can you sug- 
’ ’ ' ’ some remedy i 

___ __ i 

.. There is a condition of ’ 


_ . like a different . 
yesi a good palate exerci 
My throat, vocal cords, t 
a perfectly normal 


le young lai 


2.—We believe i 


me of reasonably good 



CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 

RUDOLPH GANZ, President HAROLD E. RAY, Business Manager 


The Chicago Musical College 

is an institutional member of the 

National Association of Schools of Music 

—It promotes the highest standards of requirements for degrees. 

—It offers courses leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Music, 
Bachelor of Music Education and Master of Music, with Major in 
all the instrumental departments in Voice, Theory, Composition 
and Public School Music. 

Special Students May Enroll At Any Time 

—The Registrar will send you the Year Book upon request, and give 
any information desired. 


Second Semester 


Summer Master School 

begins 


begins JUNE 24, 193 5 



New and interesting courses 

FEBRUARY 4, 1935 


will be offered. 


64 East Van Buren Street, Chicago, Illinois 


A. ‘Bouquet for c M.r. Wodell 


The following unsolicited letter relating 
to Mr. Wodell’s department is so well 
deserved that The Etude takes pleasure 
in reprinting it. 

International Bureau 
for 




duets which were the chief feature of The 
Etude, in my estimation at that time. 

Since then I have become interested in 
other features of The Etude. One of the 
departments has stimulated my admiration 
so consistently, month after month, that it 
has occasioned this letter. I refer to the 



handle that feature of The Etude. 

Very truly yours, 

E. H. WILCOX 


Musical Pepper Box 
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Advance of Publication 
Offers—December 1934. 

All of the Forthcoming Publications 
in the Offers Listed Below are Fully 
Described in the Paragraphs Follow¬ 
ing. These Works are in the Course of 
Preparation. The Low Advance Offer 
Prices Apply to Orders Placed Now, 
with Delivery to be Made When 
Finished. 

Adventures in Piano Technic—Ketterer....$0. 

Among the Birds—Piano Collection. 

The Cathedral Choir—Anthem Collec- 


5 Cross—Mixed 


Christ's Words f: 

Voices—Forman . 

First Grade Piano Collection. 

Grown up Beginner's Book—For the Piano 
Moon Maiden, The—Operetta—Kohlmann 

Piano Fun with Family and Friends. 

Philomelian Three-Part Chorus Collec¬ 
tion—Women’s Voices 
Violin Vistas—Violin and Piano. 


Holiday Bargain Opportunities 
on Music Albums, Musical 
Literature Books, Etc. 

When you cash your Christmas Club 
check at the bank and begin the annual 
search for appropriate gifts for relatives and 
friends, why not remember the musician and 
music lover with a musical gift? 

Each year, during the month of December, 
the Theodore Presser Co. offers, at special 
Holiday Cash Prices, many appropriate and 
attractive gift articles. There are the clever 
little pieces of musical jewelry, the plaques 
and medallions, music carriers for students 
and professional musicians, metronomes and, 
most favored of all, the musical literature 
and volumes of music for singers and instru¬ 
mentalists. 

On another page of this issue you will find 
a full-page advertisement of Christmas Bar¬ 
gains and if you want a complete list of 
them send for our Annual Holiday Offer 
Booklet. It may be had FREE for the ask¬ 
ing. 

Many teachers take advantage of these 
Holiday Offers to secure, at the special low 
prices, books that will be used in their classes 
several months hence. 

Philomelian Three-Part 
Chorus Collection 

Women’s Voices 

Group singing has always been popular 
and one of the most practiced forms of the 
present day is the singing of choruses com¬ 
posed entirely of women’s voices. All of the 
leading women’s clubs sponsor these singing 
groups, business women’s and social organiza¬ 
tions have choral societies and, recently, 
parent-teacher associations have been organiz¬ 
ing Mothers’ choruses. Then there are the 
choruses in girls’ high schools, colleges and 
academies constantly demanding new ma¬ 
in recognition of this demand we are pre¬ 
paring another volume of music arranged or 
specially composed for three-part singing. In 
addition to works of the foremost contem¬ 
porary American composers the book will 
contain skilful arrangements of favorite melo¬ 
dies from modern masters such as Massenet, 
Rubinstein, Fibieh and other European com¬ 
posers of the generation just past. 

This up-to-the-minute volume may now 
be ordered in advance of publication at a 
special price of 30 cents a copy, postpaid— 
only one copy to each purchaser. When the 
book is placed on the market the price will 
probably be double this amount. 



The Etude Practice Clock 

This unique idea for encouraging regular 
practice periods, as presented in recent issues, 
has met with the approval of many promi¬ 
nent teachers, and so numerous have been 
the requests for copies to give to students, 
that we have printed a large edition of The 
Etude Practice Clock. The clock, calendar 
and directions for use are printed on a card 
x 8%". These cards are supplied to 
teachers at the nominal price of 20 cents a 
dozen, postpaid. 

Christ’s Words 
from the Cross 

A Lenten Meditation 
For Mixed Voices 
By Mrs. R. R. Forman 
This sacred cantata for 
mixed voices is short, of 
an easy grade, and will 
prove useful for perform¬ 
ance during the season preceding Easter. 

The text is compiled and written by Helen 
J. Thompson, and consists of Scriptural para¬ 
phrases, verses, and hymns, as well as the 
actual J’Last Words” of the Saviour. The 
seven “Words” are all sung by a Baritone 
soloist, and there are additional solos for 
Contralto and Bass, a duet for Tenor and 
Contralto, and trio for Soprano, Alto, and 
Tenor. Men’s voices in unison and in parts 
are used to good effect in several of the 
choruses. 

Mrs. Forman’s choral works for church 
use have been eminently successful in the 



past and it is our opinion that this latest 
composition by this composer is one of the 
best works to come from her pen. 

The time of performance is 20 minutes. 

A single, introductory copy may be se- 
cured in advance of publication for 30 cents 
postpaid. 

The Etude Historical Musical 
Portrait Series 

The Etude Historical Musical Portrait Se¬ 
nes, with the present issue of The Etude 
( see page 698) has paraded before the music 
world 1540 musical celebrities of present and 
past generations. 

It has been very gratifying to note that 
many Etude readers have a great apprecia¬ 
tion for this gigantic undertaking in music 
journalism. Never before have there been 
gathered together so many portraits of those 
who have achieved things in music of na¬ 
tional import. These portraits, with the 
thumbnail” biographies, sum up a wealth of 
musical information. 

This portrait series is another of those fea¬ 
tures which make The Etude permanently 
valuable. Tell your musical friends not to 
miss this series which can be obtained so 
reasonably through being a regular sub¬ 
scriber to The Etude. Any who have missed 
past pages in this series may obtain the 
smgle sheets for 5 cents a copy. 


The Cover For This Month 

In the picture of Schubert and some of his 
friends reproduced on the cover of The Etude 
this month there seems to be something sug¬ 
gestive of the Christmas season when there 
is the singing of beautiful melodies and the 
glow of candles is a part of things. 

Schubert was a modest, friendly soul and 
undoubtedly the artist’s conception of him 
with his singing friends is quite true to some 
incidents in Schubert’s life. He was a 
very prolific composer of pure music and the 
works which gave him immortal fame came 
forth from a life that was cut short before 
the age of thirty-two. Schubert was bom 
in Vienna January 31, 1797, and died there 
November 19, 1828. 

There is a very interesting little biography 
of Franz Schubert in The Etude Musical 
Booklet Library which may be obtained for 
10 cents. The biography on Schubert’s life 
by Sir George Grove in his Dictionary of 
Music and Musicians is one of the most 
notable. 

Perhaps even more enjoyable than read¬ 
ing a biography of this great master is the 
reading of the chapter in Musical Travelogues 
by James Francis Cooke, which is entitled 
Vienna, Capital of the Kingdom of Music. 
This chapter seems to get one right into the 
atmosphere of Vienna where “the unforget¬ 
table composers dreamed those themes which 
later came to the world as their master- 

First Grade Piano Collection 

There is always a demand for pleasing first 
grade piano pieces. While the modern first 
instruction book contains much interesting 
material, teachers find it advisable with many 
students to supplement the work with tuneful 
and attractively titled pieces, preferably those 
giving practice in some elementary technical 
figure. To purchase this material in sheet 
music form is, for some pupils, too expensive, 
even if the youngster feels proud when he 
gets a “piece.” Therefore, many teachers 
place in the hands of early grade students a 
well selected book of pieces to encourage 
practice. 

The Theodore Presser Co. catalog is rich 
in pleasing first grade pieces many of which 
have achieved enviable sales records. From 
these our editors are selecting the contents 
°‘ th* s . new First Grade Piano Collection 
and while the volume is in preparation we 
are accepting orders for single copies at the 
special pre-publication cash price, 35 cents, 
postpaid. 

Violin Vistas 

For First Position Players 
(With Piano Accompaniment) 
To supply attractive pieces 
for the first year student, our 
violin editors have made for 
this book a careful selection of 
numbers limited strictly to the 
first position, and have included 
a wide variety of compositions ranging from 
the very simplest pieces to more advanced 
nrst position efforts. 

Until the problems of holding the instru¬ 
ment correctly, developing the bow arm, and 
perfecting accurate intonation are compre¬ 
hended, the violin student should not under¬ 
take the higher positions. This ordinarily 
requires about one year of study. It is for 
thm first year that Violin Vistas will prove 
ot value for recreational and study purposes. 

A single copy may now be ordered in ad¬ 
vance of publication at the cash price of 40 
cents, postpaid. 

Change of Address 

When changing your address, be sure to 
advise us at least four weeks in advance. 
Please give us both your old and new ad¬ 
dresses. Phis will insure against your miss¬ 
ing any copies of The Etude. 
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1935 Calendars for Music 
Folk 



Last year every one was delighted with the 
Gallery of Great Composers calendar. This 
calendar carried a panel of twelve of the 
great composers’ portraits reproduced in col¬ 
ors by fine lithography. The composers were 
Bach, Beethoven, Chopin, Handel, Haydn, 
Liszt, Mendelssohn, Mozart, Schubert, Schu¬ 
mann, Verdi and Wagner. Unobstrusively, 
each portrait also carried the birth and 
death date. 

This year another panel. Gallery of Recent 
Great Composers, is being produced, giving, 
in quality color lithography, portraits of the fol¬ 
lowing composers: Brahms, Debussy, Dvorak, 
Elgar, Gounod, Grieg, MacDowell, Rimsky- 
Korsakov, Saint-Saens, Sibelius, R. Strauss 
and Tchaikovsky. With this second series 
we are able this year to give teachers and 
other music loving folk the choice of either, 
or both, panels in their calendar orders. Be 
sure to state which you desire when order¬ 
ing. The price of these attractive calendars 
is 10 cents apiece; $1.00 a dozen. These 
calendars at this nominal price are used by 
many musical folk in place of the usual 
Christmas greeting card. 


The Moon Maiden 

An Operetta in Two Acts 
Book and Lyrics by 
Elsie Duncan Yale 
Music by 

Clarence Kohlmann 
It ii 

early publication of this modern musical fan- 
tasie for those amateur or semi-professional 
groups seeking new operetta material. 

The story is unique, with plenty of amus¬ 
ing incidents and just the right amount of 
romance. The music is delightfully fresh 
and tuneful, and certain songs in the work 
have all the “ear-marks” of popular success. 

There are two scenes, both laid on the 
Moon, and the change of scenery is quite 
simple and practical. The principals required 
are two Sopranos, one Mezzo-Soprano, Con¬ 
tralto, Tenor, Baritone and Bass; also four 
speaking parts. The choruses consist of 
Airship Passengers, Sailors, and Moon Girls. 

A special feature of this publication is that 
the piano accompaniment is being completely 
“cued” as a conductor’s score for use with 
orchestra, and the usual orchestration will 
be available for rental, as will also a Stage 
Manager’s Guide, giving full directions for 
staging, lighting, costuming, properties, etc. 

Make sure of receiving a “first-from-the- 
press” copy of this fascinating work by or¬ 
dering now at the special pre-publication 
price of 40 cents, postpaid. 


Piano Fun with Family and 
Friends 

There is a great responsibility ahead for our 
editorial staff in the producing of this book 
because it is proving to be one of the most 
popular of all the advance of publication of¬ 
fers recently made. 

The general plan of this book is to pro¬ 
vide items of entertainment which may be 
conducted with the aid of the piano in the 
home, or elsewhere, for the pleasure of social 
groups. These novel items do not always 
leave it entirely up to the pianist. In general, 
the effort is to draw every one into active 
participation in the fun of the evening. 

Quite naturally, piano students with several 
years of study, as well as average players 
who no longer study but who delight in their 
P' ano > will welcome this book which will help 
them to use their piano playing ability to 
s ich good advantage in company with others. 

the advance of publication price of this 
volume is 60 cents, postpaid. 


Grown-Up Beginner’s Book 

For the Piano 

In tackling the problem of the grown-up 
beginner—and what teacher hasn’t had an 
application from at least one adult in this 
present-day increase in piano study—we are 
confronted with the need of supplying ma¬ 
terial that will assist in the student's advance¬ 
ment and yet prove interesting. The studies 
must be elementary, yet they can hardly be 
confined to the five finger position as is done 
in beginners’ books for juveniles. Again the 
adult will not be satisfied with the tinkling 
tunes that so delight young students. 

In a word, the first instruction book given 
to the adult beginner should be especially 
designed for the adult beginner. We feel 
that the time is ripe for the publication of 
such a book and now have a committee of 
educational experts writing a work that will 
meet with the approval of teachers and will 
help them hold the interest of those pupils of 
more mature years that come to them for in¬ 
struction. 

We want every teacher to know of this 
book and we are affording them an oppor¬ 
tunity to become acquainted with it by offer¬ 
ing a first-off-the-press copy at a special pre¬ 
publication price of 40 cents, postpaid; copy 
to be delivered when the book is published. 
Don’t miss the opportunity to secure this 
latest development in piano music teaching 


The Cathedral Choir 

A Collection of Distinctive Anthems for 
Chorus-Choir 

The editors of this collection have assem¬ 
bled a selection of our very best anthems 
requiring a competent chorus with the usual 
four solo voices. While not necessarily diffi¬ 
cult to perform, the musical content of the 
numbers in this book are of a high order, 
such as would furnish the well-trained choir 
opportunity to do full justice to their talents 
and training. 

Many of the foremost composers of the 
present day are represented in this volume; 
such writers as Sumner Salter, R. S. Stough¬ 
ton, Roland Diggle, Cuthbert Harris, Uselma 
Clarke Smith, and Graham Vaughan. The 
numbers it contains are varied as to text, 
with a diversified representation of anthems 
of prayer, worship, and praise. 

Choir directors desiring to make the ac¬ 
quaintance of this volume may secure a copy 
when published by ordering now at the 
nominal cash price of 30 cents, postpaid. 


Adventures in Piano Technic 

A Book of Pleasing Studies for Piano 
Students 

By Ella Ketterer 

That such a successful work as Adventures 
in Music Land by Miss Ketterer would create 
a demand for material of a similar nature to 
follow it was to be expected. This new book 
of melodious second-grade studies is the 
author’s answer to this insistent demand. 

Adventures in Piano Technic will be useful 
as a study book to follow any beginner’s 
method. ” It presents twenty-six short 
“pieces,” each with an appropriate title to 
capture the pupil’s imagination. Major and 
minor keys, up to and including four 
sharps and flats, are used. Brief pre¬ 
paratory work introduces the various prob¬ 
lems of each exercise, such as grace notes, 
broken chords, ornamental notes, trills, in¬ 
tervals, mordents, finger patterns, etc. Care¬ 
ful attention has been given to details of 
pedalling, accent, and phrasing. 

Opportunity for the progressive teacher to 
secure a reference copy of this work is afford¬ 
ed by the special advance of publication 
offer, 30 cents, postpaid. 

A Subscription to The Etude 
Makes a Fine Christmas Gift 

Every music lover will warmly appreciate 
the thoughtfulness of a friend who gives 
The Etude as a holiday remembrance, a gift 
bringing its cheerful musical message each 
month for the entire year. And you, who 
send this gift, have no shopping worries— 
no trouble. Simply enclose in an envelope 
$2.00, with the name and address of your 
friend, mail to The Etude Circulation Dept, 
and your Christmas shopping is done. If re¬ 
quested, we will send an attractive gift card, 
bearing your name as donor. If you are re¬ 
newing your personal subscription at this 


time and wish to remember a friend by giv¬ 
ing a year’s subscription, just add $1.00 and 
we will accept the remittance in payment 
for two one-year subscriptions; in other 
words, you send $3.00 in. all and we enter 
your own subscription and the gift sub¬ 
scription. 

Place your orders early to avoid disap¬ 
pointment and the last-minute Christmas 

Among the 
Birds 

Piano Collection 
Attractive titles im¬ 
mediately arouse the 
interest of juvenile 
students and the 
piano piece having a 
title appealing to 
youngsters is sure to receive more attention 
during the practice period than one not so 
aptly named. Children love the birds, and 
the songs of these feathered denizens of the 
forest have been the inspiration of many 
composers. 

There is now being gathered together, to 
publish in an album, a fine selection of “bird” 
pieces, ranging from grade 1% to 2%. We 
know that teachers will welcome this album 
to give to students for recreation material 
and from which may be selected first recital 
pieces. As each composition in the book also 
is obtainable separately in sheet music, 
teachers will want to have in their library a 
copy of this album as a ready reference in 
the selection of music for students. 

While this book is in preparation for pub¬ 
lication orders are being booked for single 
copies at the special advance of publication 
cash price, 35 cents, postpaid. 

It Is Easy to Shop for Christ¬ 
mas Gifts Without Any Cash 
Outlay 

Many musical friends have found The 
Etude of unquestioned help in doing their 
Christmas shopping, and best of all, this 
shopping can be done without any cash out¬ 
lay. The Etude Music Magazine offers 
splendid, serviceable merchandise rewards in 
exchange for new Etude subscriptions. Each 
subscription sent in counts as one point or 
credit toward a gift. All merchandise that 
we offer is carefully selected, is high class, 
warranted by the manufacturer and certain 
to give satisfaction. Call on your circle of 
musical friends and acquaintances—show 
them a copy of The Etude and you can 
easily convince them that The Etude is a 
magazine for which they should subscribe. 
Let Etude subscriptions pay for all the gifts 
you wish to give to friends whom you desire 
to remember. Send a post card for circular 
listing all rewards offered. 

Music Lovers, Beware of 
Fraud Agents 

This is the time of the year when frauds 
become active. Beware of fake magazine 
subscription solicitors. Duly authorized 
representatives carry the official receipt of 
The Etude Music Magazine, Theodore 
Presser Co., publishers. Representatives 
for other agencies also carry authorized re¬ 
ceipts. Do not accept an ordinary receipt 
which may be purchased in any stationery 
store. Sign no contract, nor pay any money, 
without reading the contract, or receipt, offer¬ 
ed you. If you are in doubt as to the relia¬ 
bility of a canvasser, take his name and ad¬ 
dress, the name of the company which he 
represents and send your money to us, with 
the above information, for your subscription 
to The Etude. We will see that he receives 
credit. Co-operate with us to protect you 
from loss. 

(Continued on page 7 y8) 


Christmas Carols We Love to Sing 
Words Only Edition 
For convenience in Community Singing, 
School Entertainments and Congregational 
Use we have issued an edition containing 
the text only of the popular collection of 
Christmas Carols published under the 
above title. Price, 5c a copy—50 copies 
$1.50—100 copies $2.00. 





World of Music 

(Continued from page 697 ) 


THE GERMAN BACH FESTIVAL, an 
annual event of the Neue Bachgesellschaft 
(New Bach Society), was held from October 
6th to 8th at Bremen, Germany. Programs 
of the sacred choral works of Bach were given 
in the cathedral, by the choir under the direc¬ 
tion of the organist, Herr Richard Liesche, 
with the inclusion of some seldom heard in¬ 
strumental compositions of the master. 

•<s-*• 

DR. ARTHUR D. WOODRUFF, for thirty 
years conductor of the University Glee Club 
of New York, and at the same time for seven¬ 
teen years conductor of the Orpheus Club of 
Philadelphia, died on September 24th, at 
Washington, Connecticut, at the age of eighty- 
one. He was the founder of the Orange 
Musical Art Society, Orange, New Jersey; of 
the Lyric Club, and of the Women’s Choral 
Society, of Newark, New Jersey; and of the 
Englewood Musical Art Society, Englewood, 
New Jersey. 

THE SIXTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE 
for Music Teachers and Supervisors of the 
State was held on October 19th and 20th, 
at the Woman’s College of the University of 
North Carolina, at Greensboro. Leading 
speakers were Dr. Hollis Dann of New York 
University and Prof. A. A. Harding of the 
University of Illinois. Henri Deering, 
American pianist gave three master class 
lessons on the interpretation of teaching 
pieces. 

•3 - »• 

HARRY ASKIN, for many years the busi¬ 
ness manager of the late John Philip Sousa, 
died September 29th, in New York. His 
career began as a box office boy in the historic 
Chestnut Street Theater of Philadelphia, and 
he soon became chief usher of McCaull’s 
Opera House, now Broad Street Theater. 
Since Mr. Sousa’s death Mr. Askin had been 
connected with New York theaters. 


DIMITRI MITROPOULO has succeeded 
to the leadership of the orchestra founded in 
Paris by the late Walter Straram. 

.(}-». 

COMPETITIONS 

A SCHUBERT MEMORIAL OPERA 
PRIZE, providing for a debut in a major 
role in a Metropolitan Opera Company per¬ 
formance, is announced for young American 
singers. The contest will be held in conjunc¬ 
tion with the Biennial of the National Fed¬ 
eration of Music Clubs in 1935, at Philadel¬ 
phia and conditions of entrance will be 
announced later. 


THREE PRIZES are offered by the Inter¬ 
national Music Bureau for choral works on 
a theme related to the workers’ struggles in 
industry and society. The first prize is a 
three weeks’ stay in the U. S. S. R.; and the 
two second prizes offer a ten'days’ stay there. 
Further information may be had from the 
Workers Music League, 5, East 19th Street, 
New York City. 

,<j-ij, 

THE EMIL HERTZKA PRIZE for 1936 
is open for international competition, for a 
musico-dramatic work—opera, ballet or pan¬ 
tomime. Manuscripts may be submitted till 
January 1, 1936; and full information may 
be had by writing to Dr. Gustav Scheu, 
Opernring 3, Vienna 1, Austria. 

•s— - ■» 

ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS is offered for 
a composition of Junior High School Orches¬ 
tra standard, by the National Institute of 
Music and Arts, of Seattle, Washington. For 
further particulars, write to George D. Mc¬ 
Kay, Music Department, University of Wash¬ 
ington, Seattle, Washington. 


THE GEORGIA CHAPTER of the Amer¬ 
ican Guild of Organists announces some inter¬ 
esting contests at Atlanta for the spring of 
1935. Prizes of twenty-five to forty dollars 
are offered for three groups of organists: (1) 
church organists who have been mostly self- 
taught ; (2) organists of any age who play the 
medium works of Bach and standard works; 
(3) organists of considerable training and ex¬ 
perience. Full information may be had from 
Joseph Ragan. All Saints Church, Atlanta, 
Georgia. 
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ffhe Etude Vtfusic Study Expansion League 

(Continued from page 704) 


League, have decided to establish a local 

center, the name of which shall be- 

Center. 

Article II 

Anyone who has signed the Etude Music 
Study Expansion League Practice Pledge 
may, upon the approval of a membership 
committee, elected by ballot by the Center, 
become a member of the Center. 

Article III 

Meetings will be held weekly (or monthly 
or as decided) and will be devoted to music 
study and the problems pertaining to music 
study which may be of most benefit to 
members of the Center. 

Article IV 

The officers of the Center shall be: 
Director, 

Who shall preside at the meetings of the 
Center; 

Vice-Director, 

Who shall preside in the absence of the 
Director; 

Conservator, 

Who shall have charge of the records of 
the Center and any funds which may be 


collected for operating expenses, stationery, 
refreshments, and so on. 

Article V 


Membership Committee 
Reception Committee 
Entertainment Committee 
Program Committee 


Other committees may be formed as de¬ 
sired. 

Let us have a truly representative na¬ 
tional membership of this organization, with 
high cultural and educational aims. Five 
hundred thousand members, actively en¬ 
gaged in daily practice, would mean the 
musical regeneration of America. Pledge 
membership cards will be sent to you gratis, 
as will membership buttons for those who 
desire them. Buttons will be sent only to 
Centers (not to individuals), upon receipt 
of a list of the names and addresses of the 
members. Your personal interest in this 
cause is vital for the future welfare of 


c Mosz\ows\i on ^Memory 

By Esther E. Houston 



into the mind?” “This is all bad habit,” he 
continued, “a habit to be overcome or pre¬ 
vented by logical, persistent and intelligent 
direction.” 


To test the difference in mental attitude, 
try reading a stanza of poetry from a book; 
then memorize it and tell it to the birds or 
your pet dog, without the intervention of 
print and paper. Or, play the Prelude in A 
of Chopin, with the notes; then, when it 
has been thoroughly memorized, play it 
from the notes and then from memory. 
The difference in personal freedom of emo¬ 
tional expression will be too obvious for 
comment. Just the difference between a 
photographed and a natural rose. 



G\^ S 




CVt R ' S 


,1NV* S 


without cost! 


Your choice of the valuable articles described 
below is our “Thank You’’ for subscriptions to THE 


ROLL TRAY 


SWEETMEAT DISH 

The three-leaf clover design of this chrome finish Sweetmeat Dish is unu 
About^^in'diameter nV Ywi* n rJwa 1 rd l *or U secunng C ON^SUBSCR?PTION° 


SANDWICH TRAY 





and a plug attached. A fine practical gift. Your reward for securing 
THREE SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


CHEESE AND CRACKER TRAY 

Here is a lovely new Cheese and Cracker Dish. The plate and swivel 

chromium cover. A gift you'll be more than pleased with .‘ You” 
securing TWO SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


BOOK-ENDS 

brown a ^ r bTue Ve sfze^/"" ^5". 3 ThVv make*" very'acceptable gift. 9 yIw 
reward for securing ONE SUBSCRIPTION. 


A ? e L k „ Se c t m .^K es , a , v ® r y R ra , cti , < ; al a " d acceptable gift. Our set includes 6 pieces: 
Pad 19“ by J2 ; Ink WeilLetter File^Calendar; Blotter and Letter Opener—all 

””” gVoUR SUBSCRIPTIONS? ° ” ' 9ree "' br ° W " ° r b ' Ue ‘ Y ° Ur 


Send Orders Directly to: 

The Etude Music Magazine 

Foreign $3.00—$2.00 A YEAR— In Canada, $ 2.25 

1712 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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T3he Pageant of the triads 


‘By Helen Oliphant Bates 


Qharade 

By Stella Whitson-Holmes 

My FIRST you do, for broken things, 
And do it hard and tight; 

My SECOND is the first in “lake,” 

But spell it, please, just right. 

My THIRD is done for ground that’s 

plowed; 

If readers guess, they may be proud. 

My WHOLE, a fine composer, who 
Wrote songs and symphonies for you. 

(Answer: Mendelssohn) 

Shoes and Gloves 

By Nora Belle Emerson 

Margie was sitting as quietly as if the 
photographer were about to take her pic¬ 
ture, but that was not the case at all. She 
was in a shoe shop. Her mother was with 
her and in a few minutes the gentleman 
was to try the shoes. Margie looked at 
the first pair—her eyes grew larger and 
larger! What in the world could he mean! 
Those shoes' were much too large! Another 
pair—they were much to small! 

“Mother,” gasped Margie, “can’t he read 
figures? Surely he can see that only one 
size will do' and that is the size that FITS.” 

“Let us try this pair,” suggested mother. 

With that her little foot slipped into the 
shoe as nicely as you please. The perfect 
fit pleased her so much, she forgot all about 
how provoked she was a few minutes be¬ 
fore. 

The next task was to fit gloves. Each 
time the same procedure followed. It was 
“too large,” “too small,” “too small,” “too 
large,” then finally the correct size. Margie 
was almost in tears when mother comfort¬ 
ingly smiled down at her and picked up 
a lovely pair of gloves. The lady picked 
up Margie’s hand and each little finger 
found its right place immediately. A per¬ 
fect fit! 

“Well, why didn’t she do that at first?” 
whispered Margie to her mother. 

Mother only smiled again and said, “You 
see, dear, nothing but the right NUMBER 
will do. Each finger must wear its own 
size so it will be comfortable and free.” 

“Yes,” agreed Margie, “but there was no 
sense in putting on a glove backward—my 
thumb cannot be my little finger—and—” 

But Margie did not finish her sentence— 
she happened to think of something. 

“What is the matter, Margie ?” asked her 
mother. 

“Oh, I was only thinking—I’ve heard 
that sentence before.” 

She was thinking of her music. Margie’s 
mother also knew that Margie was sorry, 
truly sorry, that she had not paid attention 
to the fingering marked on her music. 

At Margie’s next music lesson her 
teacher was given a real surprise. What¬ 
ever little figure was marked over a note, 
Margie’s finger fitted right on the right 
key. A perfect fit! Just like a glove! 


CHARACTERS 


Harmony 

Melody 

Group of friends 
Tonic Triad 
Dominant Triad 

Scene. Interior of studio. Melody and 
Harmony seated, reading. Chairs are 
placed opposite piano to accommodate 
friends coming to see the pageant. 

Melody. Everything is ready. I wish 
someone would arrive. 

Harmony. I think I hear someone coming 

(Door bell rings (or knock). Har¬ 
mony opens door and “How-do-you-do” 
is exchanged as group of friends enter ). 

Melody. Do be seated. 

First friend. I am delighted to come to 
your pageant. I have always wanted to 
meet the Triads. 

Harmony. They are all ready to tell you 
about their individual personalities. 

(Triads enter, stand in row near piano 
and four of them quote one line of verse 
each, or all in unison ). 

We are the Triads in every key. 

We are each named for a different 
degree. 

We help to make music a wonderful 
Art. 

Soon you will know us and tell us 

Several friends. How interesting! 

Tonic Triad. I am the Tonic Triad and 
belong to the first degree of the scale. 

I am very important and I nearly always 
begin and end every piece you hear. 
(Goes to piano and plays Tonic Triad in 
several positions). 


\ ' / 



Supertonic Triad 

Subdominant Triad 

Submediant Triad 

Mediant Triad 

Leading-tone Triad 

Dominant Triad. I am the Dominant 
Triad and I belong to the fifth degree of 
the scale. I am a very active chord and 
in this respect I am not at all like Tonic, 
as he is very restful and makes such a 
good ending and always has the last 
word, as it were. (Goes to piano and 
plays Dominant Triad several times). 

Supertonic Triad. I am called Super¬ 
tonic Triad and I belong to the second 
degree of the scale. I am also a very 
active chord and stand next to Dominant 
in this respect. I am a minor chord and 
considered very beautiful. I mix in well 
with other chords but I like the Domi¬ 
nant to follow me, as a rule. (Goes to 
piano and plays Snpertonic Triad in dif¬ 
ferent positions). 

Subdominant Triad. I am the Subdomi¬ 
nant Triad and I belong to the fourth 
degree of the scale, that is, of the major 
scale, because we all belong to the major 
scale. I am not considered to be as strong 
a chord as Tonic or Dominant, but I 
have some other very necessary qualities. 
You always hear me in the “Amen” 
cadence. (Goes to piano and plays Sub¬ 
dominant Triad, and also the cadence.) 

Several friends. Ah, . yes, that sounds 
familiar! 

Submediant Triad. I am the Submediant 
Triad on the sixth degree of the scale. I 
am a minor triad also, and sometimes I 
take the place of the Tonic. The har¬ 
mony books call this a “deceptive ca¬ 
dence.” (Goes to piano and plays Sub¬ 
mediant Triad in various positions.) 

Several friends. What a lot of Triads 
there are! 

Mediant Triad. I am the Mediant on the 
third degree of the scale. I think I got 
my name because I am midway between 
the Tonic and Dominant. I am a minor 
triad also, though I am not used quite as 
(Continued on next page) 





Letter to Santa Qlaus 

By Frances Gorman Risser 

The notes all wrote to Santa Claus. 

The Whole-note, fat and slow. 
Said: “My dear Sir, I’d like 



Then riding I could go.” 
The Half-note said: “I want 



I think it would be gay 
To have a tiny little bite 
Of honey every day.” 

Said Quarter-note: “I want 

So when the day is gone. 

I’ll have a warm and cozy place 
To lay my head upon.” 

The Eighth-note said: 

Is just the thing for me, 

I’d carry it upon my arm 
When I go out to tea.” 


R. A. Qode 
for 'Music Students 
By Elinor Moskowitz 

Of course music students want to make 
all the progress they can in a given time, 
and their teachers and their parents want 
them to do so and help them all they can. 
but the. students must do their own work 
and their own practicing. 

Since everybody is working on code sys¬ 
tems these days, music students should 
have a code, too, like this: 

In order to make better progress in my 
music, I hereby promise to practice regu¬ 
larly every day and do my work thor¬ 
oughly.” 

Signed. 

This signed code should be returned to 
your teacher and faithfully adhered to. 


The world is filled with lovely things. 
It makes me bright and gay; 

That joy to others I can give 
When I have learned to play. 


the etude 
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Lbhe ‘Pageant of the RBriads 


Junior Etude Contest 




The Junior Etude will award three pretty 
prizes each month for the neatest and best 
original stories or essays and answers to 
puzzles. 

Subject for story or essay this month: 
“Great Artists.” Must contain riot over 
one hundred and fifty words. Any boy or 
girl under fifteen years of age may com¬ 
pete, whether a subscriber or not, and 
whether a club member or not. 

All contributions must bear name, age 
and address of sender and must be received 
at the Junior Etude Office, 1712 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, before 


A Musical Experience 

(Prize Winner) 

Everything happened so quickly—hearing 
that Wagner’s “Die Walkure” was to be 
sung, then deciding whether or not we 
could go, getting the money and reserving 
the tickets—that we were in a great state 
of excitement when we found our music 
class, which was going, and our teacher 
met us in the Metropolitan Opera House 
one day last season. 

After discovering that Bodansky was to 
conduct, and that Lotte Lehman was mak¬ 
ing her debut, the lights were dimmed and 
the overture began. I was thrilled through¬ 
out the entire performance! 

The write-ups have been carefully saved, 
telling how beautifully it was performed, 
how well everyone interpreted their part, 
how well Fricka sang and then collapsed 
off stage, and how the whole cast helped 
to make it one of the most brilliant per¬ 
formances of the season. But I need no 
reviews to keep fresh in my mind the mem¬ 
ory of my first experience at the opera. 

Carol Haines (Age 13), 

New York. 

A Musical Experience 

(Prize Winner) 

Of all the musical experiences I have 
ever had, the one I most enjoyed was when 
my sister and I had the pleasure of play¬ 
ing for the Veterans of Foreign Wars of 
my home city. My sister played the violin 
and I the piano. 

In order to make a success of our oppor¬ 
tunity to play in public, we had to put in 
many hours of constant concentration and 
practice. First I practiced my part alone 
and then my sister did her part alone. 

After we both knew our parts accurately 
we tried them together and every time we 


( Continued ) 


much as some of the other Triads. In 
fact, when I am used, people are apt to 
notice me, and that is flattering. (Goes 
to piano and plays Mediant Triads). 

Leading-tone Triad. I am the Triad on 
the seventh degree and they call me the 
Leading-tone Triad. I sound and act as 
though I belonged to Dominant, and as 
a matter of fact, we are very closely re¬ 
lated. I sound very active and unfinished, 
and Tonic nearly always comes after me 
to quiet things down a bit. (Goes to 
piano and plays Leading-tone Triad, fol¬ 
lowed by Tonic.) 

All the Triads. 

We are the Triads in every key. 

We are each named for a different 
degree. 

We help to make music a wonderful 
Art. 


Soon you will know us and tell us 
apart. 

(Triads exit, each sounding his own 
tones on the piano, in diatonic order, as 
he passes the piano.) 

(Friends applaud and rise to leave.) 

Friend. Thank you, Melody and Harmony, 
for giving us this impressive introduction 
to the Triads. 

Another friend. Yes, indeed, and I shall 
look for them when I play music. 

Another friend. And I shall listen for 
them when I hear music. 

Another friend. And I know we shall 
all be better musicians for knowing them 
better. 

Melody. They are beautiful. 

Harmony. We are so glad you came. 

(Curtain) 


Sign Game 

By Annette M. Lingelbach 


Cut a number of strips of paper and on 
each one draw a music sign, such as a 
brace, a fermata, a double sharp, and so 
forth. Place in a box and have each mem¬ 
ber take one in turn. If the player can not 
at once name his sign correctly he must 


stand up and take another slip, placing the 
unidentified one in another box. 

The player who identifies the most signs 
in both boxes, and has stood up the least, 


Letter Box 


position. I play classical music as jazz does 
not appeal to me. I have heard the choral 
works of the great masters, and I go to musi¬ 
cal lectures every week. I have a book in 
which I keep the music portrait series, great 
composers, and so forth. 

Music is a part of my life—I play, read 
and write it. My little sister plays very 
well and so does my mother. I hope some 
’ ' ’ > nothing to do but write music. 


yrite t< 

ioug time out i um not have a MJ ——„ — 
write about, but now I have. 

Recently the second music district in our 
state held a piano contest and I entered it 
and won second place. Then I went to the 
state contest and won first place there. I 
was in the B group for ten and eleven year 
olds and it was the first time I ever entered 
a music contest. 

. From your friend, 

Anna Louise Smith (Age 11), Mississippi. 

I want 

Etude has helped i 


N Cox, (Age 14), 


o recital and 


Dear Juniok Etude : 

I have just given my fi..,„ __ 

my program included pieces by Clementi, 
Bach, Mozart and Tsehaikowsky. Two friends 
assisted me on the program and sang. We 
all belong to the same music club. I am en¬ 
closing my kodak picture. 

Prom your friend, 

Dorothy Tdmmel (Age 11), 

Oklahoma. 

N. B.—Unfortunately the Junior Etude 
has so many group pictures on hand at pres¬ 
ent that there is not space enough to print 
solo pictures just now. We will save Doro¬ 
thy’s picture, however, and perhaps there will 
be space for it later. 


play it 


laughter 
n your friend. 


Jean Dickenson (Age 10), Pennsylvania. 

Answer to September Puzzle: 
CHOPIN. (Hop, chop, in, pin, ho.) 

Prize Winners for September 
Puzzle: 

Alice Sternberg (Age 13), New York. 
Vivian Louise Florsheim (Age 8), 
New Mexico. 

Stella Virginia Tatlock (Age 14), , 
Indiana. 

Honorable Mention for September 
Puzzle: 

Lillian Lela Hill, Charles L. Wallis, LiUian 
Dorothy Mohn, Iona Dale Smith, 
Mary Bone. Alice Jaworski, Barbara Nance, 
hara Flanders, Laurence Walther, Lucille 
^ s U, Ma fi lan Elbenbass. Edith Meglemse, 
Wiiuo D. . Dreuning, Fern LaRue, Marcus 
<U,i\l’ Elizabeth Jones, Louise Mackie, Mil- 
™' an , Caro1 Haines, Marybelle Redi- 
ces Wh°itehead!' r ' Seman ’ W1Uiam LewiS ’ Fran ‘ 


the fifteenth of December. Names of prize 
winners and their contributions will be pub¬ 
lished in the March issue. 

Put your name and age on the upper left 
corner of paper and address on upper right 
corner. If your contribution takes more 
than one sheet of paper, do this on each 
sheet. 

Do not use a typewriter and do not have 
anyone copy your work for you. 

Competitors who do not comply with 
ALL of the above conditions will not be 
considered. 


practiced we' paid attention to interpreta¬ 
tion, and strove to make our music sound 
appealing and effective. Our motto will 
always be “To make our hearers happy by 
our music.” 

I am sure that all other Juniors who 
enter upon their practice with these points 
in mind will find that they will meet with 
success. 

George O. Kempsell, Jr. (Age 12), 
New York. 


PUZZLE 

By Stella M. Hadden 



Each dotted line is a four-letter word. 

1-2 is to play on a banjo. 

1-3 is found on an organ. 

1-4 is to perform on an instrument. 

1-5 is found on violins. 

Around the square, 2-5 is found on 
pianos. 

A Musical Experience 

(Prize Winner) 

One day as I was looking through a 
Book of Knowledge, I came across the 
heading, “A Melody from Drinking 
Glasses.” It sounded very interesting, so 
my two sisters and I read it. It said to 
take a thin glass and tap it, which would 
give one note. Then to take another glass 
of the same kind and put a little water in 
it. We found that it was a tone lower. 
We kept on filling glasses a little fuller 
until we had ten glasses, each one making 
a different tone, and all forming a scale. 

We played trios and duets in parts on 
our glasses and they sounded lovely. Our 
parents were delighted to hear us playing 
familiar melodies on our glasses and’ we 
enjoyed it. 

Muriel Stephenson (Age 11), 
Canada. 


Honorable Mention for September 
Essays : 

Evelyn Reichart, Frances Elkin, Waverly 
M. Hundley, Audrey S. Cummings, Mary Hall 
Moore, Bernice Targ, June Brookman, Elsie 
Bisbee, Margaret Tabor, Genevieve Lela Eller 
Ruth Reinhardt, Anna Winslow, Edith Dick! 
son Ruth M. Young, Lillian Lela Hill, Adele 
S. Weiss, Hadassah Yanich, Edna M. Walker, 
Betty Pearce, Ruth Carpenter, Betty Frost 
Woodhouse, Sarah Lou Rucker, Ann Carr, 

Franes .1. Morovek, Betty Likely, John B- 

son, Hilda Young, Edwina Paintc " 
Jolinson, Anna Lee. 


:er, Sydney 
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Ideal Gifts 

Plan to give your musical friends or pupils one or more of the delightful volumes in the “Whole World” and Master Composer Series. Each 
one contains 160 to 448 pages of the best music, beautifully printed, sturdily bound and attractively covered. You can select 
just the volumes they will enjoy and appreciate- most by looking over the complete set of titles shown below. 


Standard Piano, $1.25 



Question Book, $2.00 





Recital Piano, $1.25 


Piano Duets, $1-25 


Light Piano, $1.25 


Modern Opera, $1.25 


Children’s Piano, $1.25 


Grand Operas, $1.25 










bVery Music Store the United States Can Supply 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE 


TV e r.ra, " -- ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE 

D. APPLETON-CENTURY CO PublUhe 

D. APPLETON—CENTURY CO., 3. B.d,o,d S«.. COVENT CARDEN, LONDON C 2 9 '35 W. 32nd St., Ne W York, 

Canada-Gordon V. Thompson, Ltd., 193 Yonge St.! 


Violin Concertos, $3.00 


Violin Operas, $2.00 


Southern Songs, $1,25 


1000-page Album, $5.00 


The Appleton-Century «« Master-Composer” Series, 


$1.50 Each 




































































































































